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YO. BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free 
Libraries—The OCTOUER Ca alogue of 
valuable Second-Hand Works and New Réemain- 
ders, offered at prices greatly redaced; is pow 
ready, and will be sent post free upon application 
to W. H. SMITH & SON, Library Department, 
186, Strand, London, W.€, 


GLAISHER’S 
New List. SEPTEMBER, 1902. No. 329. 
Containing Latest Acquisitions in 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
We GLAISHERB, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Hotsoayn, Lonpon, W.-C. 
All Catalogues post free on application. 
LLLIAMS & NORUATE, 


W Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; and 7, 
Broad Street, Oxford, 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


TAJOREIGN OOKS AND PERLODICALS, 
prompt., .upplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application, 
DuLav & Co., 37, Soho Syuare. 


Bee OUT OF PRINT SUPPLIED, 
Please state wants. Catalogues. free. 
Books bought. 3,000 wanted, First editions 
and Presentation copies. High prices paid. 
HOL LAND BOOK CO., Birmingham. 


WY PEWRITING (ist Gl. Cert. Soc. of Arts).— 
Short Articles by return of post. Al! kinds 
MSS. desired by typist to well known authoress. 
‘Terms moderate. Carbon or Mimeograph 
eluplicates. Shorthand, French, and German.— 
®Beenvon, Chalfont Road, 8. Norwood, S.E. 


\YPEWRITING.—Anuthors’' MSS. carefully 
copied. 10d. per 1,000 . words,—Address, 
Miss Cross, 15, Brondesbury Villas, Kilburn, 


London, N.W. 











B.—LANGLAND .COLLEGE, 
HARTFIELD | SQUARE.—School* for 
Daughters of Gentlemen » Principal, Miss M. 
t.:Visver, B.Sc. (of Girton College).  Uarge 
gymnasium, riding, cycling, hockey, &c. 


Hoa BOURN 





pegee (Sleeping or Active) with Literary 
Tastes, for Popular Monthly~ Journal 
recentiy «stablished, «nly one in Scotland of. its 
kind, and nuw requ'ring Capital for extension. 
+500 to £1,000 requ’red’ at first. Fair re- 
muneration to Lady-or Gentleman for services, 
and fixed percé tage for c«pital invested. — 
Address 79, Kerrn & Co., Advertising Agents, 
43, George Street. Edinburgh. 





OOKSELLERS. in BIRMINGHAM. 
i “ Bpwakp Baker, John Bright Street, is 
the best second-hand beokseller in that town.” 
Editor, Bazaar. 





OOKS WANTED, 25s... each ‘offered.— 

Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826 ; Stephen 
Phillips’ Eremus, 1894; Forman’s:. Shelley— 
Poetical Works, 4 vols. ; Prose, 4:vula. ; ; Forman’s 
Keats, 4 vcls.; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 
1371; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jesse’s 
Richard Iil., 1862. 
of Tuscany, ‘1895, 100,000 Books FOR SALE 
and WANTED... Call and, see. my wonderful 
Stock, State wants, Baker's Great Bookshop, 
Birmingham, 





188 Lovisa DREWRY. will 
iL own bole, during the, 
and winter, 


LECTURES ON ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


illustrative Readings, ‘and courses of lessons for 
the critical study of individual works; Miss 
Drewry visits schools, reads with private pepils, 
examiues, and helps students by. letter, sen in 
her Reading Sociery.—143, King Henry's Road, 
London, N.W. 
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“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


New Series.—No..159. 
All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
345) wemst cut out this Coupon and 











enclose it with their reply. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES. 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


(One of the constituent Colleges of the University 
of Wale ‘s.) 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT FOR SECONDARY 
TEACHERS. MEN AND WOMEN. 
Professor of the Theory; Practice, and Hi. of 
Fducation—F ostER Watson, M.A., Lon 
Assistant .Lecturers—Miss C. P)TREMAIN, B.A;, 
Lond:; Do R. HARRis, B.A., Cantab. and Lond. 


f Seca, “red for (a4) the Degrees ‘in-Aris 
and Science. of the University. of . Wales, 
the curriculum for which includes the Theory 
and History of Education as an optional subject 
in the third year; (+) The Teachers’: Diploma of 
the Universi ia Wales ; ;(c) Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate. Theory and Practice; (@) London 
University Teachers’. Diploma; (¢) College of 
Preeeptors’ Diplomas, 

Composition Fee for the Session (including 


| Lectures and Practice), £10, 


Men Students reside iu registered lodgings in 
the town, or at the Hostel for Men Students. 
Warden—Prof.J. W; MARSHALL, M.A; ~.. 

Women : Students reside in the Hall of 
Residence for Women Students. 

For General Prospectus of Sciente and Art 
Departments, also. for. Special Prospectuses of 
the Law, Normal and Agricultaral Departments, 
and all other particulars.apply to 

T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar: 


an 
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Some of the Contents: 


OF 


THE TURN OF THE WHEEL. 33 Frank ‘Lee Bonedict 
THE MOON AND THE MAIDS By marvin Dana 
THE ENTERTAINER By irs Everard Cotes 


AND 44 OTHER BRILLIANT CONTRIBUTIONS 
ESS ESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 90~—93 FLEET STREET LONDON E.C. 
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MARIE CORELLI’S NEW ROMANCE. 


THE FIRST EDITION OF 120,000 ALMOST EXHAUSTED. 
A SECOND EDITION OF 80,000 IN THE PRESS. 


TEMPORAL POWER: A Study in Supremacy. 


By MARIE CORELLI. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE HOLE IN THE WALL. 


MORRISON. Crown 8ro, 6s. 

“The characters are live people all, some strikingly original. . . . Mr. 
Morrison's best book.”—Daily News. 
“ Extraordinary power. His characters are drawn with amazing skill. 
- . A masterly piece of work.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“The real, right thing. . . . The finest romance of its kind I have read 
for many a long day.”—-Star. 

“The story claims the attention to the last.”--Daily Mail. 


THE RIVER. By Even Puitirorts. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“This great romance of the River Dart. The finest book Mr. Eden Phillpotts 
has written.’—Morning Post. 

“Mr. Eden Phillpotts has put the best of himself into this book. Not only 
has he made a great study of Nicholas Edgecombe, but all his minor characters 
are little masterpieces of characterization.” —7o-Day. 

“A highly enjoyable and well-told story.”—Daily Express. 


THE SEA LADY. By H. G. Wetts, Author of 
* Anticipations,” ‘“ The Wonderful Visit.” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Tt is full of fun; yet it is at the same time a criticism of life.”—-Academy. 
“A strange, fantastic tale, a really beautiful idyll."—Atandard. 
“Tn literary charm, in inventiveness, in fun and humour, it is equal to the 
best of Mr. Wells's storie?.”—Daily News. 
“ Highly successful farce and plenty of polished satire.” Daily Mail. 


OLIVIA’S SUMMER. By Mrs. M. FE. Many. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ An exceptionally clever book ; told with consummate artistry and reticence.” 
— Daily Mail. 
“ The book is so well done that no one will read it without being interested.” 
-NScotsman, 
“Mrs. Mann’s characters live; she has shrewd wisdom and clever observa- 
tion.” — Times. 


THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. By Jaxe 


BARLOW. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“This interesting and delightful book. Its author has done nothing better, 
and it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that it would be an injustice to 
{reland not to read it.”— Scotsman. 

“ Very interesting, very wise, very moving.” --Jrish Times. 


THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
Norris. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A capital novel it is, deftly woven together of the comedy and tragedy of 
ife."—Yorkshire Post. 
“It is excellent-—keen, graceful, and diverting.”-—7imes. 


By ARTHUR 


By W. E. 


’S NEW BOOKS. 


Ww ‘wv Ww 


THE ADVENTURES OF SIR JOHN 
SPARROW. By HaAro_p BeGBIE. Crown &ve, bs. 
“ There is in it such a sense of Ife, anl it is so entertriiningly and deftly 
written, that it dezerves, and no doubt will find, many readers.” —Laily Graphic 


WITH ESSEX IN IRELAND. By the Hon. 


EMILY LAWLESS. New Edition. Crown S8vo, 6s. 


A BAYARD FROM BENGAL. By F. Anstey, 
Author of “f Vice Versi.”” Crown 8vo, 3s, 6:1. 
“A highly amusing story."—/all Mall Gazette. 
“A volume of rollicking irresponsible fun.”—Ou/loos, 
“This eminently mirthful narrative."—Globe. 
“Immensely diverting.’—Glasgow Herald, 


THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS, 


By Hecen Matuers, Author of “ Comin’ 
* Crown 8vo, 6s. 


thro’ the Rye. 
* The attention is gripped from start to finish.”"—Daily Mail. 
“A vigorously-written story, full of clever things, a piquant blend of sweet 
and sharp.”—Daily Telegraph. 


CHILDREN OF THE BUSH. By Harry 
LAWSON, Author of “ When the Billy Boils.” Crown 8vo, 63. 


“Full of human sympathy and the genuine flavour of a wild, untrammelle! 
unsophisticated life.’— Morning Leader. 

“ The author writes of the wild picturesque life ‘out back’ with all the affection 
ofa native and the penetrating insight of long observation.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A ROMAN MYSTERY. By Ricuarv Bacor. 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“An admirable story. The plot is sentational and original, and the book is ful 
of telling situations.— St. James's Gazette. 
“One of the most enthralling books of the season.”—Vurishire Post, 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. by 


RICHARD MARSH, Author of “ The Beetle.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“It is a long time since my Baronite read a novel of such entrancing interest a- 
*The Twickenham Peerage.’ He recommends the gentile reader to get the book. 
In addition to its breathless interest, it is full of character and bubbling with 
fun.”— Punch, 

“A remarkably ingenious story, very fresh ani very inciting.”“— World. 

“Handled with freshness and with a humorous realism which is quite con- 
vinciog.”—— Atheneum, 

“ A really well-contrived and intricate story.”—Apeectator. 

* From first to last the author's inventiveness is as well sustained as his crisp 
style, flowing spirits, and nimble wit. ’— Scotsman. 





THE INNER AND MIDDLE TEMPLE. By 
H. H. L. Bettot, M.A. With numerous illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 

This book is not only a history of the Temple and its many 
associations, but it is also a guide to its buildings. It is full of 
interesting ancedotes, and is abundantly illustrated. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR PERSIA. By Capt. 
DONALD Stuart. Withamap. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A very timely book. Contains much information of interest. Is indispensable 
to any student of International politics in the Middle East.—Daily Chronicle. 
“ Vividly writteu.”— Morning Post. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A “NEWS- 
PAPER GIRL.” By EuizasetH IL. Banks. With 
Portrait of the Author and doz. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“A very anusing, cheery, good-natured account of a young lajy’s journalistic 


struggle in America and London.”-—T7'imes, 
“ A record of plucky endeavour and enterprise as full of interest as a novel,” 


. —Sunday Npeeial. 

NORFOLK. By W. A. Durr. Illustrated by B. €. 
BoucteR. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s., leather, 3. 6K net. 

“ A charming volume.”—Daily Graphic. [ The Little Guides. 
“A welcome addition to a smart and handy series,"’-— Guardian. 

THE ENGLISH LAKES. By F.G. Brananr, 
M.A. Illustrated by E. H. NEw. Pott 8¥0,-cloth, 4s. ; leather, 
4s. 6d. net, [The Little Guides. 

THE.HEART OF JAPAN. By C.L. Browse i. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


i 
A lively description of Japan and the Japan>se. 


PARIS. By Huuatrre Bettoc. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON INDUSTRY: 
A Study of Work and Workers. By T. M. Young. Withea 
Introduction by ELIJAH HELM, Secretary to the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper 
boards, Is. 6:1. 


REVELATIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Bb; 
LADY JULIAN OF NORWICH. Edited by GRACE WARRACK. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A partially modernised version, from the MS. in the British Museum, @& 
book which Dr. Dalgairns terms “ Oue of'the most remarkable books of th 
Middle Ages.” Mr. Inge, in his Bampton Lectures on Ohristian Mysticism, calls 
jt “ The beautiful, but little-known Revelations.” 


THE MAKERS OF EUROPE. iby E. M. 


WILMOT-BUXTOY. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6:. 
Outlines of European History in a handy and readab'e form. 
At prestnt, while many most excellent books treat of each period or country 
separately or in detail, there is a dearth of those which one cap put into pupils’ 
hands for their own study and private reading. 


With Maps and 
I‘Justrations.. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WITH DELAREY—ON COMMANDO. 


D, 8S. VAN WARMELO. With Portrait. Crown 8yo, 3s. (il. 
“ & fighting Boer’s si . §traightforwant story of bis life on commando. 
Fall of catertaining i t3.""—Pall Malt Gazette: 


LORD STRATHCONA : The Story of his Life. 
BECKLES WILsow. ITHustrated. Di my Svo, 7s. 6d. 


“We ‘shuaid be glad ‘to see this werl taken as a moet for imitation. He has 
given us an excellent aceount of the life of the distinguishe’§Scotsman.” — World, 





Messrs. METHUEN’S New Catalogue and Book Gazette will be sent to any address. 





METHUEN & CO., 36, Essex Street, Strand, Ww.c. 
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From Mr. MELROSE’S List of New Books, 


At 5s. 
THE MAKING OF THE EMPIRE. 
ARTHUR TEMP'E Cloth hoards. 5s 
GABRIEL GARTH, CHARTIST. 
EVEREIT-GREEN (Cloth hoards, 5s, 
At 3s. 6d. 


By 


By EVELYN 


SHINING AND SERVING. By Rev. J. R. 
MILLER, D.D. Cloth bounds, 34, 6d 
At 3s. 6d. 
‘*KING’S OWN” LIBRARY. 


NEW VOLUME 
TORN FROM ITS FOUNDATIONS. from 
Brazilian Forests to Inquisition Cells, By DAVID 

KER, Author of “* Ceseack and Czar.” 

At 2s. 6d. 
**BOOKS FOR THE HEART." 
Editel by A'EXANDER SMELLIE, M.A, 
New VoLuMeEs, 

THE DIARY OF DAVID BRAINERD. 


vols, Witn Inmtroduc'ion by the Eprron, 


Two 


At 1s. 
BOYS OF THE RED HOUSE. By E. EvERgETT- 
GREEN. Is. 


At 7s. Sd. 

BOYS OF OUR EMPIRE. Vol. IJ. Among all 
the Annua Volumes for Boys this is the newest and 
best. The leading contents ¢ mprise:—Six Serial 
Stories .“Hounded Ont! or. The Boys of Waveney 
College,” by Robert Le GaTon;: “Fighting the 
Afridi.” by KENNEDY KING: “ The Yellow Sat~hel : 
A Story of Bur ed Treasure,” by FRED. WHISHAW: 
“Tales of a ‘tue”™ by H. J. AsucrorrT; “A Rank 
Outsider!” a Public School Story, by KENT CARR: 
and “Brothers in Arms,” by EDWARD STRATE- 
MEYER. 
Athletes, &c. 12 Colouved Plates. 

At 5s. 

THE GIRLS’ EMPIRE.—Vol. I.—A new and up- 
to-date Annua! Volume for British Girls. Tn addition 
to Three Serial Stories, entitled —“The Princess of 
Wasa,” by Z% Toprtivs; “The Rainproof Inven- 
tion,” by EMILY WEAVER * and “ Morag Maclean,” by 
MARGARET M. RANK’ N, it includes a large number 
of Complete Tales by E. FVERETT-GREFN ANNIE E. 
HOLDSWORTH, OLIVe® BIRRELL, and other popular 
writers for gir!s, and hundreds of Illustrations. 


ANDREW VELROSF, 16, Pi'grim Street, London, E.C. 


New Books published by 
The Sunday School Union. 


At 1s. 6d. 

THE SISTERS OF TRENTON MANSE. [ly 
FLORENCK WiTtTs, Author of “ Frances Willard,” 
&e, Is. 6d 
At is. “ Wonderful Shilling” Library. 

IN THE DAY OF HIS POWER, By FLoRENcEe 
WitTs. = Is. 

At is. “ Splendid Lives” Series. 

LORD SHAFTESBURY: Peer and Philanthropist. 
By R. Kp. PENGEKLLY. With Portraits and Ilustra- 





tions. is. 

JOHN HOWARD: The Prisyners’ Friend. By Lina 
ORMAN CO PE , Author of “ John Bunyan, the 
Glorious Dreamer.” Is. (Shortly.) 

At is. Red Nursery Series. 
SIMPLE STORIES ABOUT JESUS. By 
BE. A. MACDONALD, With many Tlustrations. Is. 
THE LITTLE BROWN HOUSE. By Apa J. 


GRAVES. With Illustrations by FLORENCE MEYER- 


HEIM. Is, 


At 9d. 
SIXES AND SEVENS. By 
VAUGTIAN. With Illustrations 
MEYERHEIM. 9d. 


At 5s. 

YOUNG ENGLAND.—Vol. XXIIL. Asplendid Gift 
Book. for Boys. Profusely Illustrated cloth extra, 
bevelled boards, 5s. Three Serial Stories ; ** A Lova'ist’s 
Boy,” by E. UD. MACKENZIE ; “The King’s Ring,” a tale 
of. Gustavus Adelphas, by Z. TorRLius; and “ With 
Pizarro, the Conquis'ador,” by A. L, HAYDON, Stories 
of Life at the Great Public Schools, by the Rev. E. R. 
BRADFORD, M.A. (Oxov.). lustrated Papers on a 
Boy’s Workshop, by Gro P Moon, &c. Talks with 
Boys, by the tev. E.C. DAWSON M.A.«Oxon.). “Hearts 
of Oak:” Stories of Naval Heroism and Devotion. 
Birds, Animals, and Insects of our Tslands. Biographi- 
enl Sketches of men worth emulating. Sketches and 
Stories o Live in our Colonies. Stories of excitinr 
Adventure, by DAViD KER, CHARLES EDWARDEs, 
ARGYLL SAXGY,K. M, EADY, GEO*« GR GALE THOMAS, 
&e. Stories of School Lite and Sports by W. E. OuLE, 
B. M. AITKEN, HAROLD AVERY, &c. This Volume 
opens witha striking Coloured Plate from the painting 
by CHARLES M. PADDAY, entitled “ Worsted.” 


GURTRUDE E. 
FLORENCE 


by 


At 2s. 
THE GOLDEN RULE. .A Magazine for thoughtful 
Young People. Well Illustrated, cloth boards, 2s, 


At is. 

THE CHILD'S OWN MAGAZINE. Sixty-ninth 
Annual Vo.ume Full «f charming Stories, Poems, 
Puzzles, 4 c., end profusely Illustrated. Paper boards, 
ls. ; cloth extra, le, td. 


THE SUNDAY SCH, UNION, 57-59, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.0, 


Fifty-two Illustrated Articles on the leading | 





OLIPHANT, ANDER ON & FERRI R. 


Complete Autumn List post Sree on application, 


THE GREAT MARQUESS: Life and 
Times of Archibald, Righth Earl and First and only 
Marquess of Argyll. Dedicated by special permis-ion 
to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll. By 
the Rev. JOHN WILLCOCK, Lerwick, Author of “Sir 
Thomas Urquhart of Cromartie” &c. 


Demy 8vo, art | 


cloth, gilt top, with 7 Portraits an‘ other Illustrations, | 


pric» IVs, net. 100 copies on royal hand-mate paper 
(of which 50 are reserved for America), numbered and 
signed by the Author, price 2!s. net. 
Professor Knight's Recollections. 
SOME NINETEENTH CENTURY 
SOUTSMEN. B-ing Personal Recollections of a ' arge 
Number of Famous Men. By WILLIAM KNIGHT, Pro- 


fessor of Philos»phy in the University of St. Andrews. | 


Demy 8vo, cloth binding, gilt top. price 10s. 6¢. 
THE RELIGIOUS MESSAGE OF 
RODSERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By JOHN KELMAN, 
Junr., M.A., Edinburgh. Demy 8vo, half-vellum cloth, 
gilt top, p obable price, 4s. 6d. net. , 
Dr. WHYTE’S BIBLE CHARACTERS. 
OUR LORD’S CHARACTERS. By the 
Rev. Al EXANDER WH)TE, D.D. Being th- Sixth 
and Concluding Volume of “ Bible Characters.” Price 


3s. 6d. 
FAMOUS SCOTS SERIES. 

VISCOUNT DUNDEE. By Louis A. 
BARBE Being the Fortieth Vol. of the “ Famous 
Seots Series.” 1s. 6d. net.; with gilt top and uncut 
end ges, 23, net. 

FAITH AND CHARACTER. By 
NEWEL!L Dwvicat HILLIs, D.D Gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
soo THAH. 
Karen Nation. 
Introduction by HENKY C. MABIE, D.D. 

price 3+. 6d. . 

THE CROSS OF CHRIST IN BOLO- 
LAND. A Recod of Missionary Effort in the 
Philippines, By JOHN MARVIN DEAN. Illustrated, 
price 3s. 6d. 

SECOND EDITION. 

WITH THE TIBETANS IN TENT 
AND TEMPLE. Narrative of Four Year-’ R-siderce 
on the Tibetan Border, and of a Journey into the Far 


By OLONZO BURKER, DD. With an 
Illustrated, 


Interior. By SUSIE CARSON RIJNHART,M.D. Illus- 
trated, price 6s. a 
LONDON: 21, PATERNOST*R SQUARE, E.C., 


AND EDINBURGH. 


A Tale of the Making of the | 


The Academy and Literature. 


TWO SERIES OF DAINTY REPRINTS. 






4 Octoter, 1902. 





The Bibelots. 


Size 5 by 2} in., with photogravure portraits, prettily 
designed title, nead and tail pieces,and bound in embossed 
leatuer, gilt edges, 





A SERIE} OF REPRINTS 
FOR THE BOOKLOVER. 





Price 2s. 6d. each net. 


An Edition de Lure. printed on Japanese vellum, and 
bound 1m vellum with light blue silk vies, limited to 60 
copies, 103. 6d, net. 


Vol. I. 
a 
» we 
ae 
in i 
. 
» VII. 
» VIII. 
- 
~ 
se 
« oe 
» XIII. 
» XIV. 
6. 
» XVI. 
» XVIL. 


NOW READY. 
OOLEXIDGE’S TABLE TALK. 
HERRICK’S WOMEN. LOVE AND FLOWERS. 
LEIGH H NTS THE WvkLD or Buoks, 
Gay's TRIVIA AND OTHER POEMS. 
M.ROUS AURELIUS’ MEDITATIONS. 
KEATS’ SHORTER Poems, 
SYDNE,) SMmIT«’S WIT aND WISDOM, 
AN ELIZABETH \N GARLAND, 
Dk. JOHNSON S TABLE-TALK, 
SHAKESPEAKE’S SONNETS, 
LEAVES FKOM PEPYs’ DIARY. 
CHAUCER'S CANTERBURY TALES. 
Essa)S OF SIR ROGER DE CoVERLEY. 
PER-1AN LovVE S -NGs, 
HAZLITT’S Essays, 
WORDsWORTH’S SONNETS. 
BROWNE'S RELIGIO MED: Cr, 


Others in preparation. 


’ P 

The Sportsman’s Classics, 

FOR SPORTSMEN AND BOOKLOVERS. 

Size 44 by 6}. with pretty frontispie.e, and head and 
tail pieces designed for each volume by Herbert Cole. 
Tastetuliy bound in limp cloth, gilt top. price 1s. 6d. 
each net, or bouud in jimp leather, gilt side and top, 


2s. net. 


Vol, iT. 
». & 
» 4s 

IV. 


NOTICE. —New Catalogue now readu, post free. 


WALTON'S COMPLETE ANGLER. 


NYREN’s CRICKETER’S TUTOR, 
(Edited with prefare b’ F S. ASHLEY OOOPER.) 


NOW READY. 


NIMRoOD's THE Roap, THE CHASE, 
NIM: OD's THE TURF. 








GAY & BIRD, 22, Bediord Street, Strand, W.C. 


LONDON: 





Agency for Americim Books. 





nw” Published October i, 1902. 
1 Book for Collectors by an Old Collector. 


Three vols. demy 4to, printed on thick Van Gelder paper, 
and bound in Art Canvas, 720 pages, wit 550 Illustrations 
(of which many are in colours) in Photogravure, Three- 
Colour Process, Autotype, Haif-tone. Relief, and Woodcut. 


RARIORA 


Being Notes of some of the printed Pooks. Manuscripts, 
Historical Documents, Broadsides, Engravings, Coins, 
Medals, Pottery, and Curiosa of all Sorts, Collected (1858 
1900) by 
JOHN ELIOT HODGKIN, F.S.A. 


The price is now raised to £4 4s. net until 
November 1. After that date the price wil) 
be raised to £5 5s. net. Only 505 copies have 
been printed. The Mlustrations are from 9 photograv :re, 
10 autotype, and 21 lithographic plates, and from 63 ha'f- 
tones ard 378 relief blocks. There are, moreover, 4 plates 
produced by the three-colour process, 





NOTICE. 





Subseripttons will be received by Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, 
MARSTON & CO., LIMITED, St. Dunstan's House, 
Fetter Lane, E.C., by whom the work is published. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


MERE 


No. 1044.—OCTOBER, 1902.—2s. 6d. 
CHILDREN 


IN FINANCE. By A. T. §. 


GOODRICK. 

THE HOME OF THE GERMAN BAND. By GE)RGE 
B GARDINER. 

EPISODES IN THE ADVENTURES OF M. D'HAR! 


CoT. 


THE MONSIEUR EX MACHINA. By J 


STORER OLOUSTON, 
THE BLEVATION OF THOMAS ATKINS. 
NIGHT CHANT OF A NOMAD ASIATIU SHEPHERD. 


By GIACOMO LEOPARDL 


TRANSLATED BY SIR 


THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B, 


MUSINGS 
BouwKsS— THE 
ITALY 
CO REFR—THE FOUNDATION 

THKEE-HUNDREDTH 


Irs 


WITHOUT METHOD. — AN AGE or 
UsE AND ABUSE OF LIBRARIES- 
ASD OXFORD—SIR THOMAS BoD. E:—HIs 

OF HIS LIBRARY- 
ANNIV: R= ARY — THE 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 


THE EN» OF THE TETHER—X.,, XL 


By JOSEPH 


CONRAD. 


BR TANNIAS SEAL. 


By WALLACE BRUCE, 


THE TREASURY AND ART-—IN SCOTLAND, 


ON THE HeELS OF DE WrT.—X. 


JOG-TROT. 


SPORT AND POLITICS UNDtR AN EASTERN SKY. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND 


LONDON. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTEX. 


No. 308. OCTOBER 1902. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 
AN IMPERIAL COURT OF FINAL APPEAL. 
MORE ABOUT PROFESSIONAL CRIMINALS. 
of Police of the Metropolis). 
EDUCATION BILL: 

(1). By the Right Hon. Sir Joun Gorst, M.P. 
(2). 
(3). 


THE 


A SYMPOSIUM 


By Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 
By His Honour Mr. JUSTICE HODGES (of Melbourne). 


By Sir ROBERT ANDERSON, K.C.B. (late Assistant Commission: * 


HOPKINSON, K.O., and Principal J. WERTHEIMER. 


OUR UNREADY ARMY AND SOME HISTOnIO PARALLELS. 

By Miss EDITH SELLERS, 

By Mrs. WALTER CRE: KE. 

By WAL'ER FREWEN LorD, 
By the Right Hon. the EARL OF MAYO, 

By SIDNEY Low. 


IN DANISH AND RUSSIAN OLD-AGE HOMES, 
SPA AND IT3 ENGLISH ASSOCIATIONS. 
JANE AUSTEN'S NOVELS. 
SWEDISH TROUT FISHING. 
A CONSERVATIVE REFORM PROGRAMME. 
LAST MONTH. By Sir WEMYss REID. 


A PLEA FOR MUTUAL CONCE SIONS. By the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. 
R.. B. HALDANE, K.C., M.P., SIDNKY WEBB, Professor SIMON LAURIE, Sir OLIVE 
LODGE, F.R.S., the Rev. CANON BakNert, the Rev. H. KUSSELL WAKEFIELD, Principal ALFRE 


By 0. ELTZBACHER, 





London: SAMPSON 


= c™ 





LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ltd. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 





THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


The Gambridge Modern Nistory, 


PLANNED BY THE LATE LORD ACTON. 
Edited by—Dr. A. W. WARD, Dr. G. W. PROTHERO, and STANLEY LEATHES, 
Will be Published on the FIRST OF NOVEMBER. 


THE RENAISSANCE. 


Royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 16s. net. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Subscriptions wili be received for the Complete Work at £7 10s. net, which may either be paid in advance or by payments of 12s. 6d. net for each Volume on publication, 


An eight-page Prospectus detailing the contents of Volume I., and setting forth the scheme of the History. as a whole, will be sent post free on application. 


GREEK VOTIVE OFFERINGS: An Essay 


in the History of Greek Religion. By W. H. D. Rovss, 
M.A., formerly Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. With 
60 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Price 153. net 


Pilot.—* This is an essay in the history of Greek religion, and is the result of very 
deep and wide reading. . .. . Weare not awar- that there is any work but the 
one before us dealing with votive offerings in general and their bearing on 
Greek religion.” 


DEMETRIUS ON STYLE. The Greek Text 


of Demetrius De Elocutione. Edited after the Paris Manu- 
script, with Introduction, Traaslati-n, Facsimiles, &c., by 
W. Ruys ROBERTS. Litt.D., Professor of Greek in 'he University 
College of North Wales, Bangor, late Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, Editor of “Longinus on the Sublime,” and of 
“Dionysius of Halicarnassus: the Three Literary Letters.” 
Demy 8vo. Price s. net. [ZJmmediately. 


SOPHOCLES ANTIGONE. With a Com- 


mentary abridged from the large E:dition of Sir RicHarpD C. 
JEBB, Litt.D., by E. S. SHucKBURGH, M.A., late Fellow and 
Assistant Tutor of Emanuel College, Cambridge. Crown 8yo, 4s, 


THE PRAYER BOOK OF AEDELUALD 


THE BISHOP: commonly called the Book of Cerne. 
Edited from the MS. in the University Library, Cambridge, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Dom A. B. Kuypers, Benedic- 
tine of Downside Abbey. Demy 4to, with 2 Facsimile Plates, 
21s, net, 


THE ORIGIN AND PROPAGATION OF SIN. 


Being the Hulsean Lectures delivered before the University of 
Cambridge in 1901-2. By F. R. TENNANT, M.A. (Camb.), B.Se. 
(Lond.), Student of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GOSPEL OF WORK: Four Lectures 


on Christian Ethics. By W. Cunnincuam, D.D., Fellow 
of Trinity College, and Vicar of Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, Price 23, net. [Jm mediately. 


THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK TO THE 
UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGES OF CAMBRIDGE. Cor- 


rected to June 30, 1902. A new Handbook, compiled from 
authentic sources. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 











Lonpox: C. J, CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouss, Ave Maria Lane, 


Che Cambridge Historical Series. 


Edited by G. W. PrRoTHERO, Litt.D., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, and formerly Professor of History in 
the University of Edinburgh. 


Now Ready. Vol. Il. 


HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By P. Hume 


Brown, M.A., LL.D., Fraser Professor of Ancient (Scottish) 
History and Paleography in the University of Edinburgh. 
Vol. I. To the Accession of Mary Stewart. With 7 Maps, 6s. 
Vol. II. - From the Accession of Mary Stewart to the Revolution 
of 1689. With 4 Maps and Plan. 6s. 
Vol. III. From the Revolution of 1689 to the Disruption of 
1843. | In the Press. 
Athenee um.—* The most complete and satisfectory history of Scouland which we 
possess. 


Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. 
New Volumes. 
General Elitor for the Old Testament and Apocrypha—A, F. 
KIRKPATRICK, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew in the Unive sity 
of Cambridge. 


THE SONG OF SOLOMON. With Introduction 


and Notes by the Rev. ANDREW HARPER, D.D, (Edinburgh), 
Principal of St. Andrew's Colleye, within the University of 
Sydney. 1s, 6d. net. 


PSALMS. Books IV and V, xe-cl. 


by A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D. 2s. net. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS. With Inirodue- 


tion ard Notes by A. F. KIRKPaTRICK, ).D. Crown 8yo, cluth, 
gilt top, 6s. net. 

The edition of the Psalms prepared by Prof. Kirkpatrick for the “Oambridye 
Bible for Schools” having been completed and published in three volum:s, thie 
whole work is now al-o pnbiished in a single volume. The page is larger than in 
the separat: volumes, and, a thinner paper being used, it is thought that this 
edition will be found convenient in size, and that many readers wil! prefer it to the 
separate volumes. j 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. 
MATTHEW. Revised Version. Euited, with Notes, for the 
Use cf Schools, by the Rev. A. CARR, M.A., Vicar of Addington, 
Surrey. formerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, With 3 Mapze. 
Price 1s. 6d, net. [/mmediutely. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 


The Greek Text. . Edited, with Introduction and Notes, for the 

Ure of Schools, by Sir A. F. Hort, Bart., M.A., Assistant 

Master at Harrow School, -With 2 Maps. Price 2s. 61. net. 

*,* This edition is intended for the use of boys who are just 
beginning to read the Greek Testament, 


“cdited 


— — —EEEEE 
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JAMES NISBET & 60.’S NEW LIST. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. . 
BOLINGBROKE AND HIS TIMES: the 
Sequel, By WALTE# SICHEL. With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

A critical aaal:sis of Bolingbroke’s career from 1715 to 1751, in con- 
tinuation of Mr. Sichel’s earlier volume, which had such a notable success 
last year. 


“His aim really is to make a comp!ete picture, and he undoubtedly succeeds.” 
—Times. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MISS ADELINE SERGEANT. 
THE WORK OF OLIVER BYRD. Extra 


crown 8vo, 6s. 


MRS. WALFORD’S NEW BOOK. 
A DREAM’S FULFILMENT, and other Stories. 


Extra crown Svo, 6s. 


THE STORY OF A MOTHER. By Jaxe 
H. FINDLATER, Author of “The Green Graves of Balgowrie,” &c. Extra 
crown 8vo, €s, 

“One of the most delightful novels oi the season... 
attractive.—Lirmingham Daily Lost. 


MY LADY JOANNA: A Chronicle of the King’s 


Ohildren. By Miss E. EVERETT-GREEN, Author of “ French and Englizh,’ 
“ Marjorie of Silvermead,” &e. Fully Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. 


IN FOREST LANDS. A Story for Boys. By 
GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. Fully Illustrated. Handsome Binding. 
Extra crown 8vo, gilt edges, 5s. 


SOME BOYS’ DOINGS. By Joun Haspertoy, 

Author of “ Helen's Babies.” Admirably I!lustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
READY OCTOBER 10. 

IMPERIALISM: a Study. By J. A. Honsoy, 


Author of “ The Social Problem,” &c., &c. With Maps and Diagrams. Demy 
Svo, 10s. €d. net. 


POOR SONS OF A DAY. By Atvay McActay, 


Author of “The Rhymer,” &c. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 





altogether charming and 


JAMES NISBET & Co., Ltd., 21, Berners St., London, W. 
QUARTERLY. PRICE 2s. 6d. 


The Reliquary and Illustrated Archeologist. 


CONTENTS OF OCTOBER PART: - 

THE VARKS OF RINGMER IN SUSSEX. By W. HENEAGE LEGGE. Six 
Illustrations, 

FALSE SHEKELS. By G. F. Hint. Ten Ilastrations 

THE FONT AT DOLTON, DEVONSHIRE. By A. G. LANGDON and J. ROMILLY 
ALLEN, F.'S.A. Twelve Illustrations 

THE CHURCHES OF HAYLING ISLAND, By J. RUsseLi LARKBY. Twenty- 
seven [ilustrations. 

“PRE-NORMAN. CROSS FRAGMENTS AT LANCASTER. By W. G. CoLLING- 
woop. Three Illustrations 

NOTE ON AN ENAMELLED FISH SHAVED FIBULA. By F, W. REApDER. 
Five Illustrations. 

NOTIOES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

NEWS ITEMS AND COMMEN1S., 
London: Bemrose & Sons, Ltd., 4, Snow Hill, E.C.; and Derby. 








NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 





Four handsome demy 8vo Vols., 42s. 


(Also Edition de Luxe of 100 copies printed on hand-made 
paper, bound in vellum, £4 4s.) 


MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS 
AND LETTERS. 


An entirely new Edition, edited by W. C. HAZLITT, formed 
from a collatian of Foreign Quotations, with a fresh English 
tendering, and a careful révision of the text throughout. 
Portraits and other Ilystrations. The account of the Essayist 
has been aniplified, and instead of the 56 Letters given in 877 
there are now 35. 

















Prospectus on applieation, 


London: RBEVES & TURNER, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


and Luterature. 





4 October, 1902. 


FREDERICK WARNE & (0S 


AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A POWERFUL NEW NOVEL 


By SILAS K. HOCKING. 
{Ready October, 18. 


THE WIZARD'S LIGHT 


Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, b2velled boards, 3s. 6d. 


in this story Mr. Hocking returns to the Cornish coast and the peop'e he knows 59 
well. Daring a storm the fisher-folk of Mussel Bay realise with horror that the 
lighthouse on Wizard's Island no longer sends its warning gleam over the waters. 
A lantern placed by some miscreant on the mainlind cliffs misleads the captain of 
a millionaire’s steam yacht, and the vessel strikes on the reef and founders. Tl 
light-keeper and his foster-daughter have disappeared and the hero is charged with 
their murder and with the wreck of the yacht. The evidence breaks down, and 
Rex, on being discharged, sets himself to solve the mystery. His journeys ani 
adventures, finally crowned with success, give Mr. Hocking full scope for tlie 
weaving of acapital plot. The Wizard's Light will take a prominent place amonz 
the author's works. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


AN ANTARCTIC QUEEN 
By Captain CHARLES CLARK. 


With eight original Illustrations by J.B. Greene. In large crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, price 5s. 

A splendid sea story for boys. Fall of shipwrecks, storms, and peril and adventure 
by land and sea; how the hero escapes death from shipwreck, accident, an! 
treachery of all kinds, and finally settles down in “ Antarctica,” after marryinz 
the Antarctic Queen, is related in a most attractive and realistic style. 


BILLOWS AND BzRGS 
By W. C. METCALFE. 


With eight original Illustrations by Chas. J.de Lacy. In/arge crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, price 5s. 


A capital remance of modern sea-life. Tae hero is apprentice on a merchantman 
that is captured by a dastardly gang of present-day pirates, a misfortune that leads 
to a whole series of perilous and thrilling adventures, which will delight ahd hol! 
the attention of the reader as few sea stories of the present time have done. Th: 
author's practical acquaintance with everything relating to nautical life invests a 
marvellous narrative with realism and vraisemblanc’. 








THE LITTLE FOLK’S 
PICTURE NATURAL HISTORY 


By EDWARD STEP, F.LS. 


Large royal 4to, picture boards, cloth back. With upwards of 300 
Coloured Figures of the best known Wild Animals, and 64 pp. of 
Illustrated Descriptive Letterpress. 

This work differs from most Juvenile Natural Histories in giving in simple 
language authentic information instead of more or less doubtful stories. It is in 
fact a natural history suited to the capacity of children. It ranges from Apes aul 

Monkeys right down to Jelly-fishes. 


TRUE TO THE WATCHWORD 
By EDGAR PICKERING. 
Illustrated by Lancelot Speed. In crown 8yvo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


“Pleasant, brightly written, and full of incident, is ‘ True to the Watechwor'l, 
and. to the boy who loves a romance of action with such a conductor as Mr. 
Pickering he will enjoy adventure to the full. The greater part of the story 
takes place in and around Derry during the historic siege, which furnishes 
abundant opportunities for the narration of events of an exciting and dramatic 
action.” 





THE TALE OF PETER RABBIT 


By BEATRIX POTTER: 


With 31 Coloured Pictures. Size 5} by 43, cloth gilt, gilt top, pric? 
1s. 6d. net; or in art boards, pric2 1s. net. 

“The Tale of Peter Rabbit” tells of the hairbreadth escapes of the bunny wl 
trould venture into Mr. MéGrezor's garden,;though warned that it was a dangerous 
place where his father had come to PIE. The incidents in his exciting progres~ 
are depicted in thirty clever drawings in colour by Beatrix Potter, inclading 
what happened to Flopsy, Mopsy, and Cottor-Tail, the virtuous wemb:rs ot 
Mrs. Rabbit's family. 

A complete Catalogue will be sent on application to the 
Publishers, 

FREDERICK WARNE & CO.,, 
CHANDOS HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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_ Mr. JOHN LONG’S Wm. Blackwood & Sons’ 


New and Forthcoming Books. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
DWELLERS BY THE RIVER. By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. [7 
THE MILL OF SILENCE. By Bernarp Cares. Uh 
IN SUMMER SHADE. By Mary FE. Many. [Re 

L 
I 


teadu. 
[ Realy. 
adu. 
THE DIAMOND OF EVIL. By Frep. WHIsHAw. 
THE COURTSHIP OF SARAH. 


(Ready. 
By SARAH TYTLER. 


[Readn. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A COURT MILLINER. ye 
. T. MES DR. [Ready. 
GEORGE AND SON. Br Epwarp H. Coorer. [ Ready. 
THE TURNPIKE HOUSE. By Frercvs Hume. (Ready. 
THE FOOLING OF DON JAIME. By WILLIAM TERRELL 


[Readu. 


[ Readu. 


GARNETT. 
THE FUTURE OF PHYLLIS. By Apbe.ixe SERGEANT. 
THE PURPLE OF THE ORIENT. By Lucas CLEEVE. 
MIDSUMMER MADNESS. By Mrs. Lovett CAMERON. 
THE SCARLET SEAL. By Dick Donovan. 

A WOMAN’S CHECKMATE. By J. E. Muppock. 
ZEALANDIA’S GUERDON. By W.S. WALKER (* Coo-e2”). (Shortly. 
CRIMSON LILIES. By May CromMMELIy. 
MISTLETOE MANOR. By Hume Nisbet. 


Portrait and Llustrations by the Author. 
BY THAMES AND TIBER. By Mrs. AYLMER GOWING. 
AN UNWISE VIRGIN. By Mrs. Coutson KErNAUAN. 
AN OUTSIDER’S YEAR. By Fiorexce Warpey. 
THE CAR OF PHEBUS. By Rosert JAMES LEEs. 
THE LAST FORAY. By R. H. Forster. 
THE SHUTTERS OF SILENCE. By G. B. Burary. 
THE WORLD MASTERS. By GrorGe Grirrira. 
THE ARCADIANS. By J. S. Frercuer. Illustrated. 
FUGITIVE ANNE. By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. (The Author's 


Longest Novel.) 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


DEAD CERTAINTIES. By NATHANIEL GvuBBINS, Author of 
“ Pick-Me-Ups,” &c. [Turf Tales.] 

TRANSPLANTED. By Nicno_as P. Murpuy, Author of “A 
Corner in Ballybeg,” &c. With numerous Illustrations, by A. J. Finberg. [A 
Bovuk of Humour.) 

UP TO-MORROW. 
Limited,” &c. With about 70 Illustrations by the Author. 
Humour. } 


[Readu. 
[Shortlu. 
[Shortly, 


[Short/u. 


With Photogravure 


By W. CARTER PLATTS, Author of “ Papa 
{A Book of 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
SIDELIGHTS ON CONVICT LIFE. By GrorGe Griprrirn, 


Author of “In an Unknown Prison Land,’ &c. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

THE UNCONQUERABLE COLONY: Some Episodes of Ulster in 
the Seventeenth Century. By JAMES HENRY COCHRANE, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 

ETIQUETTE AND ENTERTAINING. By Mrs. L. Heaton 
ARMSTRONG, Author of “Etiquette for Girls,” “Good Form,” “Letters to a 
Bride,” &c. Long 12mo, rounded edges, cloth, 1s. 


LONG’S SIXPENNY LIBRARY OF COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
THE SILENT HOUSE IN PIMLICO. By Frrcus Hume. 


[ Readu, 


OUR WIDOW. By FLorRENcE WARDEN. [ Readn, 

A TRAITOR IN LONDON. By FerGus HUME. [Ready, 

MRS. MUSGRAVE AND HER HUSBAND. By Ricnarp Marsn. 
Ready, 


THE SIN OF JASPER STANDISH. By RIvA. [Just out, 
A CABINET SECRET. By Guy Boornupsy. 
ROBERT ORANGE. By Joun OLIVER HOBBEs. Just out. 
A MAN OF TO-DAY. By HELEN MATHERS. [Just out, 
THE PROGRESS OF PAULINE KESSLER. By FRreDERIC CARREL. 


[Just out. 

THE THREE DAYS’ TERROR. By J. 8. Furrcrer. [ October. 
BITTER FRUIT. . By Mrs. Lovett CAMERON. 

THE SIN OF HAGAR. By HELEN MATHERS. In preparation, 

of the dau will be added to the Series in duc 


Other Novels by the most Popular Author 
Complete List of the Series post Sree, 


[Just out, 


[Shortly 


course, 


MR. LONG'S COMPLETE CATALOGUE IS NOW READY. 


London : 


JOHN LONG, 13 & 14, Norris Street, Haymarket. 
(Late of 6 Chandos Street, Strand.) 








NEW LIST. 


SPORT AND POLITICS UNDER AN 
EASTERN SKY. By the FARL oF RONALDSHAY, F.R.G.S. With 
numerous Illustrations and Maps. Royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


A NEW EDITION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 
MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH BOR- 


DER. Eidited by T. F. HENDERSON, Author of “ The Casquet Letters,” &c., 
and Co-Editor of * The Centenary Burns.” With a new Portrait-of Sir WALTER 
ScoTT. In 4 vols., demy Svo, bound in art canvas cloth, gilt back and top, 
£2 2s. net. (October, 


A HISTORY OF SCOTLAND FROM THE 
ROMAN OCCUPATION. By ANDREW Lana. Vol. If. From 1546 


1600, Demy 8vo. With Frontispiece. 145s. net. [Early in November. 


A HISTORY OF CRITICISM AND 
LITERARY TASTE IN EUROPE, from the Earliest Texts to the 
Present Day. By GrorGk SAINISBURY, M.A. Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Aberdeen, 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the Univers:ty of Edinburgh. 
In 3 vols., demy &vo. 

Vol. II. -FROM THK RENAISSANCE TO THE DECLINE OF EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY ORTHODOXY. ’p. 612, price 18s, net. (October. 


A HISTORY OF THE CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY CRICKET CLUB. By W. J. F Rb, Author of “A 
——y wry of Middlesex County Cricket,” &e With LIliustrations. Demy 8vo, 
5s. net. 


AN INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF 


LOGIC. By S\DNEY HERBERT MeLtonn, M.A.Lond., D.Se.Edin., Author 
of “ Studies in Philosophical Criticism and Construction,” &e. 


A HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 
y JOHN G. ROBERTSON, Lecturer in the University of Strassburg.- Post vo 
10s. 6d. net. 


Crown Svo, 5s. 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 
EDITED BY PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY. 


NEW VOLUME. 
THE MID-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
J. H. MILLAR, Crown 8voe, 5s. net. { 7inmediately. 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD: 2 Record 


of 1900 and 1901. By ANNALIST. 


Reprintel from Blactiwood's 
1 vol., large crown 8vo. 


Magazine. Ta 
[Shortly 


MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS. 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


By CHARLES WHIBLEY. In 1 vol., crown 8yo. (Shortly. 


ITALY AND THE ITALIANS. 


By Epwarp 
HUTTON, Author of “ Freieric Uvedale.’ 


With Illustrations, Large crown 8vo. 


ON THE HEELS OF DE WET. By Tur 


INTELLIGENCE OFFICER, Reprinted from Blactwood's Mayazine. Crown 8vo, 
6s. [ Jinmediately. 


STORIES OF THE SEEN AND UNSEEN. 


Old Lady Mary; Tae Open Voor; The Portrait; The Library Window. By 
Mrs, OLIPHANT. Fep. 8vo, 32. 6c. 





FIVE NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE ADVENTURES OF M. DHARICOT. 


Translatei from the French by J. STORER CLOUstroy, Autbor of “ Th: 
Lunatic at Large,” &c. [October 8, 


YOUTH, AND OTHER TALES. By Josevu 


CONRAD, Author of “ Lord Jim,” “ The Nigger of the Narcissus,” &c. 


EPISODES OF RURAL LIFE. By W.E. W. 


COLLINS, Author of “A Scholar of his College,” “The Don and the. Under 
graduate,” &c. 


THE COLONEL SAHIB. 
A WOMAN AND A CREED. 


SARGENT. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


By Garrerr MILL. 


By H. Garros 
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Modern Warfare ; or, The Boy’s Army Book. 


By Captain GUGGISBERG, R.B. Wi th Maps, Diag srams, and Illustrations. 68. 


A Hero of the Highlands; or, A Romance of 
« Rebellion by ous who looked on. A Story of the “'45.”" By EK. EVERETT- 
GREE, tllastrated by W. H. MARGETSON. Crown 8vo, bevelled board, 
cloth extra, gilt toy 


The Last of the Cliffords. Wy Euiza F. 
i age tustrated by 1. PAGET, Crown Svo, bevellet boards, cloth 
extra, gilt top, %s 


At the Point of the Sword. A New Story 


for Boys, By Hernerr HAVENS. Illustrated by R. PAYTON RUD, 
A.RS.A. Orowe & gilt top, 5a. 


Stanhope. A Romaree of the Days of Cromwell. 
ty KE. IL. HAVeRO ILD Illustrated by Rowent Hork. Post Svo, cloth 
extra, 3a, Gd 


Sale’s Sharpshooters,. The Llistorival Records 
ofa Very I regular Corps. By HaRoLD AVERY. Illustrations by Rosa 
PETNERIC Post 8vo, cloth extra, 3% 6d. 


In Flora’ s Realm. A Story of Flowers, Fruit, and 
Tewes, By KE. Sree. Illustrated with Black-ani-Wiite and Qoloured 
Pictures. Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d ° 

Fallen Fortunes. By EF. Everert Greey.  Tlus 
trated by W. H. MAnurrson. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d 

Ralph Wynward. A New Story for Boys. By 
Hl, ELRINGTOS. Illustrated by R. FARQUHAR. Post Svo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

Two Little Travellers. A Story for Girls. By 
RAY CUNNINGHAM. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 23. 6d. 

The Light of His Eyes. A Story for Girls 
ly L. i. TippeMan, Illustrated by WALTER G. GRIEVE. Post Svo, clot” 
extra, 2s. 6d 


The Lost Squire of Inglewood ; «7, Advew 
tures in the Caves of Robin Hood A Boy's Story of Adventure. By Dr 
JACKSON, Illustrated by WALTER G. GRIEVE. Post Svo, cloth extra, 2s. 


A Fortune from the Siy. By Sxevron Kur“ 
Neorg Author of * The Uncharted Island,” &c. Illustrated by WAL PAGET 
‘ost Bvo, Cloth extra, 2s. 


A Little Cockney. A Story for Girls. 


GAYE. Illustrated, Post Svo, cloth extra, 2s. 


Three Scottish Heroines. by E. C. Tracer. 


Illustrated by Waren G. GRIEVE. Pest vo, cloth extra, Is. €d. 


A Happy Failure. A Story for Girls. By Erues 


DAWSON. Illustrated, Post &vo, cloth extra, 1s, 6d. 


Fifine and Her Friends. A Story for Girls. 


By SHKILA K. EnatNxe. Illustrated, Post 8vo, cloth extra, Is, 6d. 


The Cruise of the ‘ Katherina.’ A Story 


for Boye. By Joun A. HIGGINSON. Illustrated, Pest 8vo, cloth extra, Is. 


Our Little Patients. By E.cex A. Fyre. Iilus- 


trated. Post 4 cloth extra, ls. 


By Miss 


a NEW VOLUMES IN 


NELSON'S NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


on “ROYAL” INDIA PAPER. 


DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. By Cervantes, 
TOM BURKE OF ‘‘ OURS.” By CuAnrios Lever. 
WESTWARD HO! By Cuarces KINGSLEY. 

JANE EYRE. By Cuarworre Bronvé. 

LAST DAYS OF POMPEII... By Lorp Lytton. 


* “Write for Comptete Catalogue of T. NELSON & SONS’ Publications. 
Post free on application. 


TUOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
i & 36, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, E.0.; PARKSIDE, 
EDINBURGH ; AND NEW York. 








NEV Book S 
To be issued during October and November, by 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd. 


LonDdDon, Ww .c. 
GARDENS, OLD AND NEW. £ sd 
Vol. IL With 460 Illustrations, Crown folio nt 2 2 0 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CITIZEN’S ATLAS. 
By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 156 Maps, latro- 
ductory Text, Statistical Tables, Descriptive Gazetteer, 
and General Index. Extra crown “-:: cloth ... nt 1 1 0 
Halt- morocco m Ses wee nt is 0 


THROUGH HIDDEN SHENSHI. 
jy FRANCIS H. NicHo ts. Profuscly Illustrated with 
Photographs by the Author. &vo, cloth extra ... net O12 6 
WAYFARERS IN ITALY. 
By KATHERINE HOOKER. With 50 Illustrations and 
many Decorations. 8vo, clothextra... ose net 012 6 


THE COUNTRY LIFE LIBRARY. 
TREES AND SHRUBS FOR ENGLISH GARDENS, 


. COOK. 8vo. . : net 012 6 


THE BOOKE OF THENSEYGNEMENTES AND 
TECHYNGE THAT THE KNIGHT OF THE 
TOURE MADE TO HIS DOUGHTERS. 
Finely printed in old style, from CAXTON’s original 
edition, with specially designed initials in red, and six 
full-page Illustrations by A. GARTH JONES. Pott 4to. 

net) 7 6 

THE COMMISSION OF H.M.S. “ TERRIBLE.” 
Containing the Story of the Naval Brigade in South 
Africa and at the Relief of the Legations at Pekin. By 
GEORGE CROWE. Master-at-Arms. With upwards of 
50 [ilustrations from Photographs —- taken for 
this work. Demy 8vo, cloth eos ‘ : 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE FORTUNES OF OLIVER HORN. 


Ry F. HOPKINSON SMITH, Illustrated. Crown 8yo... 0 6 0 


ANGELOT. ‘ 
A Tale of the First Empire. By ELEANOR C, PRICE. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo ... eed ae 9: 6 A 


A BOOK OF BIRDS AND BEASTS. 
By GAMBIER BOLTON, the famous photographer of wild 
animals. . With numerous fine Illustrations... nt 0 5 O 


WHAT TO WEAR AND WHEN TO WEAR IT. 


By Mrs. PRAGA. Cloth extra, small crown 8vo me a © 
NEWNES’ THIN PAPER SERIES. 
THE POEMS OF JOHN KEATS. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and Title Page by 
EDMUND J. SULLIVAN and A. GARTH JoNEs. Limp 
lambskin _ as cee we aka net 0 3 6 
Cloth ons ’ net0O 3 UV 
THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS, ESQUIRE, F.R.S. 
Edited by LorD BRAYBROOKE. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece and Title Page by EpMoND J, SULLIVAN 
and A. GARTH JONES. Limp lambskin... i O8O- 3 «6 
Cloth — an eee ae nett 0 3 
THE CAXTON SERIES. 
ROSALYNDE. 
By THoMAS LonGe. Illustrated by EpMunD J. SUL- 
LIVAN. One Volume. Limp lambskin... .. wmetoO 3, 0 
Cloth oe i nt 0 2 6 
HESPERIDES AND NOBLE NUMBERS. 
By RKovert HERRICK. Illustrated by REGINALD 
SAVAGE. Two Volumes. Limplambskin .. net 0 6 0 
Cloth bts ose ose wed nett 0 & O 


THE DOLL-MAN’S GIFT. 


A Fairy Tale. By Harry A. JAMES. Illustrated. 
Crown 870... a nt 0 1 6 
THE LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES. 
THE STORY OF ALCHEMY; or, THE BEGINNINGS 
OF CHEMISTRY. 


By M. M. Pattison Murr. Pott 8vo.. ove ae &s 


THE STORY OF THE ARMY. 


By Captain OWEN WHEELSsR, Lott 8vo ei we Se 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


IN A TUSCAN GARDEN. 


With numerous Illustrations Reproduced from Photo- 


graphs. 
Crown 8vo, 52. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


WITH NAPOLEON AT ST. 


John 


HELEN A ag being the Memoirs of Dr. 
@ Stokoe, Naval Surgeon. Trans 


lated from the French of PAUIe FREMEAUX by 

EDITH 8S. STOKOE. With Facsimi'es and Copies .of 

Letters and a Photogravure Portrait of Dr. STOKOE. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


PERSIAN CHILDREN OF THE 
ROYAL FAMILY: 2: 2Xeete 


of an English Tutor 

at the Court of H.R.A. Ziilis Saltan, G.C By 

WILFRID SPARROY. With numerous Illustrations 
Reprodu.ed from Photographs. 

Demy 8vo, gilt top, 1s. 6d. net 

“The book has an indefinible charm. ... We cinnot 

vive the author higher priise than to say that we lay 

‘own his book with regret that there is not more of it.”— 

Literary Werli 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE LUCK 0’ LASSENDALE, 


Novel. By the Right Hon. the EARL ot 
{DDESL EIGH, Author of “ Belinda Fitz Warren.” 
Crown 8vro, 6s. 
“A very clever story.... / A must entertaining book, 
never dull for a single page.”—Morning Post. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE BEAUTIFUL 
MRS. MOULTON. 


A Novel. By NATHANIEL STEPHENSON, 
Author of “ They That Took the Sword.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE WINDING ROAD. 


GODFREY, Author of “Poor Haman Nature 
Harp of Lite.” 


A Novel. By 
ELIZABETH 
“The 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The note of tragedy is well suggested and sustained.” 
— Academy}. 
“ A refined and dainty ange 


UNIFORM WITH'* THE COLUMN.” 


LOVE WITH HONOUR, ¢ i. 
' 


CHARLES 

MARRIOTT. Crown &vo, 6s. 

‘There isa considerable charm in ‘ Love with Honour, 
The story is a good one, and is unfolded with skill, and the 
portraits which it containsare adinirably drawn "--Apeater 

“*Love with Honour’ is the most brilliant piece of 
work I have read this season-—its style, plot, charazcer, and 
di:.logue being each in itself aimirable.”"—7ruth. 


“—Dailu Chronicle. 





A FOURTH EDITION IS NOW READY. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS. 


Crown 8vo, 6 
An English Girl in Paris’ is om good reading... . 
The humour is gay and kindly, the style bright and easy. 
Not a single page is dull.”—Guardtan. 
“A delightful b ok! A bvok which keeps one con- 





Stautly interested and amused; a book through which 
there is aconstant ripple of humour.” 
— Westminster Gazette. 
A NEW EDITION NOW READY, COMPLETING 
FIFTY-FIVE THOUSAND COPIE3. 


THE LADY PARAMOUNT. °....':. 

mance. 

by HENRY HARLAND, Author of * The Cardinal’s 

Snuff-Box,” now in its. Kghty-fifth Taous snd. 
Crown 8yo, 63, 

“We doabt if it wouid be possible to potn' to another 

‘ writer Wto has quite this gift of n-rvous romantic 
stion.”"—Daily Chronicle, 


READY SHOR TL y. 
KiTWYK A Novel. By Mrs. JOHN LANE. With 
' ® numerous iilustratious by HOWARD 
PYLE, Al.BERT STERNER, and GEORGZ WHARTON 
SDWARDS, 


liy 
Sut 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HN York, 


LANE. Publisher, 


London and New 


BLACKIE & SON'S NEW BOOKS. 





| NEW BOOKS BY G. A. HENTY. 


| With Kitchener in the Soudan: a Tale of Atbara and Omdurman. 


Cloth, olivine edges, 5s, 


| With the British Legion: a Story of the C 


tions by W. Rainy, R.I., and 3 Maps. 


PAGET. -Cloth, olivine edges, 6s, 


The Treasure of the Incas: a Tale of Adventure in Porn. 


WAL PAGET, anda Map. Cloth, olivi:e edges, 5s. 


In the Hands of the Cave-Dwellers. 


addition to the list of Mr. Henty’s shorter tales. 
CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF Mr. 


Cloth, 33. 6d. 


“ Every boy should real‘ The Lion of St. Mark.’ ’ 


the many good books he has produced "—-Svandard. 
N.B.— 


By Capt. F. S. BRERETON, R.A.M.C. 
One of the Fighting Scouts: a 


Tale of Guerilla Warfare in South Africa. With 
8 Illustrations by STANLEY L. Woop, and a Map. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, olivine cd ges, 52. 


Under the Spangled Banner: a 








By STEWART ORR JOHN BRYMER. 
Two Merry Mariners. 'ictures by 


STEWART ORR; Verses by JOHN BRYMER. Cover 
design and 24 pages in fall colour. Picture beards, 
cloth back, 6s. 


By HARRY B. NEILSON. 
An Animal A B C. 


two colours, and 26 pages in black and white. 
3..6d. New Edition, 
A cloth edition is now issued of Mr. Neilson’s successful 
picture alphabet published last year. Of the edition in 
picture boards the press spoke in highly appreciative 
terms, 
“ Will make the alphabet a subject for laughter instead 
of tears.’"— World. 
“ Trresistibly funny pictures and rhyme:.” 


SUNBEAMS. 


Pictures and Stories for Little 
Folk. With 24 pagesiin colour,and many other 
Illustrations. Cloth extra, Is, 6d, 


With 24 pages in 
Cloth, 


Reeord. 


T > their popu'ar Toy-Book Ser‘es, Messrs. BLACKIE & 
Stories simply told. 


SCUNORR 


ONE SHILLING SERIES. 
Quar 
Stories from the Life of Christ. 
This bright and attractive volume contains over Twenty 
full-page Drawings, and a large number of smaller Illus- 
trations. The cover, ani no fewer than twenty 


pages (including three double pages 14 inches by 
sf inches), are in Colour. 


Also in Cloth, Gilt Edges, 2s. 


Picture beards to, 103 inches by 7} inches. 








SON 
The Illustrations are by eminent Artista, chiefly by that well-known Piblice1 
and the text, which, besides incidents in the Life of Christ, 
written by Mrs, L. HASKELL, one of the most popular authors of stories fo: little folk. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, 50, OLD BAILEY. 


With lo Ilustra- 


Carlist War. With 10 Illustrations by WAL 


With 8 Illustrations bys 


Illustrated by W. MILLER. Is. Gd. A notable 


HENTY’S BOOKS at 3s. 6d. each. 
The Lion of St. Mark: A Tale of Venice in the Fourteenth Century. 


With 6 Illustrations. 


‘uturday Review, 


Through the Fray: a Story of the Luddite Riots. 


“Mr. Henty inspires a love and admiration for straightforwardness, truth, and courage. 


With 6 page Illustrations. Cloth, 3s. Gd. 
This is one‘of the best of 


The Fine Editions of these Books at 6s. are still to be had. 


By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 
A Mystery of St. Rule’s. 


Illustrations by G. DEMAIN HAMMOND, R.I. 
gilt top, 6s. Jéilustrated Kdition. 
By ERNEST GLANVILLE. 


The Diamond Seekers: 


With & 
Cloth, 


a Story of 


Tale of the Spanish-American War. With 6 Illus- Adventure in South Africs. With 8 Illustration 
trations by PAUL Harpy. Crown 8vo, cloth, by WitniAmM RAINEY, RI. Large crown 8vo, 

olivine edges, 5s. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
! 

By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. By Mrs. HENRY CLARKE. 
in the Great White Land: a Tale The Fairclough Family. With & 
of the Anrarctic Ocean. With 6 Llustrations by Illnstrations by G. D. HAMMOND, RL. . Cloth, 
J.A. WALTON. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 3s. 6d. 

Also IMlustrated Books from 3s. 6d. to 6d. \ 


NEW PICTURE BOOKS. 


By JOHN HASSALL -CLIFTON BINGHAM. 
Six and Twenty Boys and Girls. 


Sous TIASSALL; Verses by CLIFTON 
5 pages in full ¢ ol mur,and z4 pages of 
? icture boards, 9 inches by 114 inches, 

. 6d. ; also clo h elegant, 


Pictures by 
BINGUAM, 
letterpress, 


cloth back, 3: 5s. 


By HARRY B. NEILSON. JOHN BRYMER. 


Games and Gambols. _ [Ilustrate: 
by HARRY B. NuInsOoN; with Verses by JOHN 
BRYMER. 26 pages in colour, and 24 pages of 


Picture boards, 9 inches by 114 inches, 
Ss. Gd. 


letterpres*. 
cloth back, 2s. 6d. ; also cloth elegant, 


MY NEW STORY BOOK. 


Stories, Verses, and Pictures for 
the Little Oncs, 2) ; ages, of which 45 are in 
colour. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


NEW SCRIPTURE BOOKS. 


are this year adding several Books of New’ Tes‘ament 
Artist, JULIUs 


includes most of the Parables, has bcen specially 


SIXPENNY SERIES. 


Dicture board?. Quarto, 10} inches by. 7f inches, 


Glad Tidings. | Gentle Jesus. 
The Good Shepherd, 


Each book contain? an average of Six. full-page Illus- \ 
trations, a large number of Vignettes, and eight pages 
in colour (ineludirg a double-page Lilu-tration 14 inches 
by #} inches). ‘he cover designs, also in Colour, are 
extremely attractive. The teat is printed in bold type, 


Blackie & Son’s New Illustrated Catalogie of Books siitible for Pres2ntation 
sent on a;plication. 
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who pick-up LOVE AND THE SOUL HUNTERS for the 
Mrs. Craigie fails to arouse the 


‘* Disappointment will wait upon thos? 
sake of the name John Oliver Hobb2s appearing on the title pag?. 
east sympathy in any of her characters.’’—DAILY MAIL. 


LOVE AND 
THE SOUL HUNTERS. 


6 /= By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. S/=- 


WHAT OTHER PAPERS SAID OF THE SAME BOOK :-- 


THE SPECTATOR says :—“ The sustained vivacity of the dialogue, the 
britliancy of the commentary, and what we have called the fantastic 
optimism of the moral, combine to render the book a most 
exhilarating entertainment.” 

THE MORNING POST says :—‘“ There is hardly a page that does not 
sparkle with at least one clever saying. You cannot skip it because 
you read with enjoyment.” 

THE TIMES says: “Here is the touch of the artist, nervous, brilliant, 
at once delicate and strong. Every speech lives and glows. 
The talk is so natural that a careless reader might well overlook its 
subtlety and wit.” 

THE ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says :—“ There is more than one refresh- 
ing new type among the characters. The book is full of vivid 
and delicate portraits, of wit and thoughtfulness,—above all, of 
distinction.”’ 

THE STANDARD says: “She has plenty of those shrewd touches, 
those illuminating flashes of insight, which she has accustomed us 
to expect. It is only when one comes to look into it care- 
fully that one sees how much elaborate workmanship has gone to 
the making of these lightly posed characters and its lucid conver- 
sational simplicity.” 

THE BRITISH WEEKLY says: “This is a tender and beautiful love 
story. 
sparkling wit which carry the reader delightedly to the end.” 


LOMBARD STUDIES. 


Demy 8vo. With Photogravure Frontispiece and many other lilustrations. 


By the Countess Evetyn Martinenco Cesaresvo. 
Cloth. 
l October 9. 


HENRY GRATTAN (The Gladstone Prize Essay in the University of Oxford, 


I!02), By Percy M. Roxpy. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net. | 

A NEW BOOK BY E, NESBIT. 
FIVE CHILDREN AND IT. By the Author of “The Treasure Seekers,” 
&e.  Hlustratedd. 6s. 


THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY. New Volume. 


A first large impression was over subscribed, A second large impression is in the press, and will be 
ready immediately. 


FROM BEHIND THE ARRAS. By Mrs. 


CRESPIGNY. 


Puitie CHAMPION DE 


6s. 
Th an *It is no more than justice to say that Mrs. De Crespigny’s first novel 
nferior even to the best work of Mr. Stanley Weyman.” 


St. James's G (te says: 


Second Large Impression Now Ready. 


The Academy and Literature. 


Mrs. Craigie has treated it with an originality and | 


16s. | 


is in no way | EMILE ZOLA’S NOVELS. 


4 Octoter, rgo2. 


Chatto “ Windus’s New Books. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6¢. each. 


NO OTHER WAY 


By Sir WALTER BESANT, 
With 12 ILustrations by CHARLE3s.D. WARD. 


THE STORY or LEAH 


By HARRY LINDSAY, 
Author of “Judah Pyecroft, Puritan.” 


BLACK SHADOWS 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


A GIRL CAPITALIST: 


By FLORENCE BRIGHT, 


Author of “The Visicn Swlendid.” 


OTHER SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
NEITHER JEW NOR GREEK: A Story 


of Jewish Social Life. By VIOLET GUTTENBERG, 
“A very absorbing novel-—a novel which reveals acute 
observation of humanity and a power to depict its many 
strange moords,”— Scotsman, 


ANNA OF THE FIVE TOWNS. By 
AKNOLD BENNETT, Author of “ The Grand Babylon 
Hotel.” 

“A powerful story. ..... 
obsorved.” —leademy 


A PRINCE OF GOOD FELLOWS. By 
ROBEKT BARR. With 15 illustrations by KuMUND 
J.SULLIVAN. Second Edition, 

“Mr. Barr's ‘Prince of Gocd Feliows’ is James V. of 
Scotland, and certainly that monarch is here shown in « 
highly entertaining, even fascinating light. .... Alto- 
wether, the book may be heartily commenued.”— Atheneum, 


THE CONCESSION-HUNTERS. by 
HAROLD BIN vLuss, Author of “A Sower of Wheat, 
&c, 
“ For those who want a good picture of a partly unknown 
land, as well as a magazine of courageous adventures, Mr. 


Bindloss provides a voluptuous feast.”- -7imes. 
i 





The characters are keen!) 





BRET HARTE’S NEW BOOK. 


Crown 5vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CONDENSED NOVELS: New Burlesques. 


By BRET HARTE. With a Portrait. 


SIDE-WALK STUDIES. 
DoBsSEN. With Four Illustrations. 
buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


BAR, STAGE, AND PLATFORM: Auto- 
biographic Memories. By HEKMAN MERIVALE, 
With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, cluth, giit top, 6s. 


LAKE-COUNTRY RAMBLES. By 
WILLIAM T, PALMER, With a Frontispicce. Crown 
Svo, cloth, gilt top. 6s. 

“One of the most fascinating books of country life that 
have appeared since Richard Jefferies opened the gates ot 
his literary Arcadia.” — Manchester Guardian, 


| THE PRISONER IN THE DOCK. By 

JAMES GREENWOOD(* The Amateur Casual”). Crown 

8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

| “I would advise my readers to buy, beg, borrow, or—no, 

' not steal, for then they would be * Prisoners in the Dock 
—an excellent little book by James Greenwood . os 
it is humorous, it is observant, it 1s pathetic, and it is 
interesting from first page to last. When I started at it 
IT could not put it down. Go and do lkewise”—Frer 


Lance, 

THE CONFESSIONS oF A VIOLINIST. 
By T. L. Putpson, Author of “ Vcice and Violin.” 
Crown 8vo, art canvas, gilt top, 5s. 

“A delightful volume, . Dr. Phipson tells many 
interesting stories of his own experiences, and he has also 
coll:ted a most readable collection of anecdotes of cele 
| b ities of his own and eurlier days.”—Alack and White. 





By AUSTIN 
Crown ftyvo, 





UNIFORM 

EDITION. Translated cr Edited, with Introductions 
by bRNEsT A, VIZETELLY. Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. fd. 
each. 


' His Masterpiece. Money. 
MY AUSTRALIAN GIRLHOOD. Mis. Caweneer Priep’s Avro- | The Joy of Life. The Dream, 
BIOGRAPHY. Vrofusely Hlustrated. Cloth 16s, | Germinal: Master and Man. The a 
‘Mrs. Campbell Praecd has written nvzch and well, bat nothing better than these delightfal recollections of her The Heneur of the Army. Doctor Pasca 
wirlhood."—Scorsman, Abbe Mouret’s Transgression. Lourdes. 
The Fortune of the bougons. — 
AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL IN LONDON. By Lovise Mack (Mrs, | The Conquest of Plassans, int ness 
J.P. Creet), Crown vo, Med Cloth Library, 6s. | The Fat and the Thin. Work. - . 


Starting from Sydney, the Australian girl, in a series of letters, descriles wit) vivid touches her impressions of the 
‘to the Old World. 


va 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


| 


His Exceliency. 
The Duwnfall. PorvuLAR EDITION, medium 8vo, 6: 


With Zola in Englaud, By ERNEST A. VIZETELEY. 
With Four Porcraits. ~ Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 
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The Literary Week. 


Tuts week, following our usual custom, we issue a 
Supplement containing classified lists of the new books 
announced for publication during the present season. 


WE are glad to find among the new publications of the 
week another of Mr. Henry James’s contributions to 
literary criticism. The paper in question appears as the 
preface to the translation of Balzac’s Two Young Brides in 
Mr. Heinemann’s ‘‘ Century of French Romance ”’ series. 
Mr. James begins: ‘‘ Stronger than ever, even than under 
the spell of first acquaintance and of the early time, is the 
sense—thanks to a renewal of intimacy and, I am tempted 
to say, of loyalty—that Balzac stands signally alone, that 
he is the first and foreniost member of his craft, and that, 
above all, the Balzac-lover is in no position till he has 
cleared the ground by saying so.” 


Tue author of A Village Tragedy has just published a 
poetical drama called ‘‘ The Princess of Hanover,’ which 
we shall review in due course. We may note here that 
Mrs. Woods has ventured on the ‘‘ rash proceeding ” (her 
own words) of prefacing her play by some remarks on the 
theory of English verse. We extract two passages. Both 
are likely to arouse pleasant controversy. The first is: 
*‘ Indeed, I cannot tell where the critics get their rules ; 
nor yet, as I think, can they.”’ The other passage runs : 
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‘* From the literary point of view it was « misfortune that 
London became the capital of England, for almost any 
other part of the country would have yielded us a nobler 
and more varied speech.”’ 


Maxy have wondered what has become of John Bull, the 
new recruit to humourous journalism, which made a Jack-in- 
the-Box appearance some months ago. 1t is now announced 
that the first number was experimental, and that the editor, 
Mr. Arthur A’Beckett, late of /’unch, proposes to bring out 
John Bull regularly. 





Tue announcement that only the opening chapters of 
Mr. Barrie’s - book The Little White Bird are to appear in 
Scribner's is rather surprising. But that this is the case 
is obvious from the fact that the volume is to be ready 
for publication this month. 


Tuts week the Sketch devotes its first page to a brief 
memoir of its late editor, Mr. John Latey. Mr. Latey’s 
father was for many years editor of the Illustrated London 
News; and he himself began his journalistic life on the Penny 
Illustrated Paper. Mr. Latey was a diligent journalist, 
and wrote well upon such various subjects as_ polities, 
sport, and the drama. His friends saw the end in sight 
long before Mr. Latey’s buoyant spirit permitted him to 
consider the possibility of death. . But when death came 
it was a really happy release from great suffering. . 


Ir would appear that the public is taking, or is 
expected to take, a renewed interest in poetry. Messrs. 
Blackie announce that Mrs. Meynell is editing for them 
certain selections from the great poets in a series to be 
called ‘‘ The Red Letter Library.”’ Amongst the earliest 
volumes will appear the two Brownings, ‘Tennyson, and 
Wordsworth. ‘Then the Clarendon Press is to add to its 
‘*Oxford Miniature Poets,” Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘ Aurora 
Leigh, Sonnets from the Portuguese, and other Poems,”’ 
and Longfellow’s complete poems in three volumes. And 
Messrs. Macmillan announce a new issue of their complete 
Tennyson in one volume, printed on India paper. 


Tur Condensed Novels: New Burlesques, by the late 
Bret Harte, just issued by Messrs. Chatto, has for frontis- 
piece a photogravure reproduction of Pettie’s portrait of 
the author. Some of the parodies bear the following titles : 
‘Rupert the Resembler. By A-th-y H-pe,” ‘‘ Golly and 
the Christian, or the Minx and the Manxman. By H-Il 
C-ne,”’ ‘‘Stories Three: For Simlar Reasons, A Private’s 
Honour, Jungle Folk. By R-dy--d K-pl--g,” and ‘ ‘ Zut- 
ski.” By M-r-e C-r-lli.”. The last named opens thus : 
“The great pyramid towered up from the desert with its 
apex towards the moon which hung in the sky. For 
centuries it had stood thus, disdaining the aid of gods 
or man, being, as the Sphinx herself observes, able to 
stand up for itself.”’ 
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Depicarioxs nearly always have a particular and personal 
interest, especially in the case of verse. Mr. William 
Canton, whose Child's Book of Saints is not likely to be 
forgotten, at any rate by this generation, inscribes his 
new volume, The Comrades, thus: ‘In thanks for wild 
flowers gathered at Thurston-Mere on a day in a 
black April, to you, dear Barbara, dear Ursula, dear 
Robin, this Book.’”’ Another dedication which strikes 
i different note is prefixed to Mr. Auguste Smada’s Pus 
Divinum: “ Dedicated, like my life, to an ideal, which, if 
existent, is yet unfound ; and written for those few, those 
very few, who from the turmoil and trial of the passions 
of this world may wish to turn for a few moments their 
weary eyes to Nature and to Love.” 





Tne October issue of the Windsor Magazine contains 
“The Cat That Walked By Itself,” one of the Just-So 
Stories included in Mr. Kipling’s new volume. Mr. Cecil 
Aldin has made the illustrations for the Windsor. The 
illustrations in the book are by Mr. Kipling. It is interest- 
ing to compare Mr. Kipling’s idea of the way the stories 
should be illustrated with Mr. Aldin’s. 


Eacn of the Just-So Stories has an accompanying set of 
verses. ‘I'o ‘‘ How the Camel Got His Hump ”’ the follow- 
ing wholesome jingle is appended :— 


The Camel’s hump is an ugly lump 

* Which well you may see at the Zoo ; 

But uglier yet is the hump we get 
From having too little todo. . . . 


We climb out of bed with a frouzly head 
And a snarly-yarly voice. 

We shiver and scowl and we grunt and we growl 
At our bath, and our boots and our toys. . . » 


The cure for this ill is not to sit still, 
Or frowst with a book by the fire; 

But to take a large hoe and a shovel also, 
And dig till you gently perspire. . . . 


1 get it as well as you-—o0-00- 

If [ haven’t enough to do-—oo-oo! 
We all get hump— 
Cameelious hump — 

Kiddies and grown-ups too! 


Tue Microbe, ‘‘ a Journalette ’’ whose birth we mentioned 
some months ago, is no more. ‘Issued for Amusement 
and Sold for Threepence,” it has reached its eighth 
number in Laura Street, East Brunswick, and there it has 
stopped. The valedictions of American journalettes are 
generally their most amusing feature. Thus the Microbe :— 


To our generous correspondents, the publie and the world : 
This organ of culture and advanced ideas herewith takes up 
iis hat and passes out into the deep, dark night. If our 
aesthetic audience will allow the term, we go absolutely and 
irretrieveably nuyG. We wanted assistance and it came not, 
we went out on the high road and ealled for literature and 
the housewives ran out with penny novelettes. It is not 
a pleasant sensation this “ going under,” and we owe an 
apology to those interested for our going. We owe debts of 
gratitude all round, and beeause we pay nothing more solid 
than gratitude we expire. Also there is not a single reader 
who knows what work is required to produce this paper, and 
this is our apology. 


Arr issuing a reprint of Penn's No Cross No Crown, 
Messrs. Isbister received 2 wrapper addressed to ‘* Mr. 


Wm. Penn,” containing two sermons, intended, no doubt, 
for Mr. William Penn's edification an! to confute sone 
of his more obnoxious errors. 
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Dacoxet's literary competitions inthe Referee do not 
often produce anything so good as the acrostic verses 
for which Mrs. Charles Young, of Fulham, has been awarded 
a gold chitelaine purse :-— 

Worrnsc. 
- Wan sca, wet wind, and the thrust of surf on the flints, 
() n the sea-born rebel legions which outface and defy their lord 
R apidly—is it not summer? the drift divides and the sun 
T hrills the chill air and fills it with scents of flowers and 
the sea. 
H igh on the Downs the windmills strike upward their 
labouring arms 
1 n the warm west wind which stretches the sails of the 
yachts, and sways 
N earer the gusts of music from the grey parade where the 


throng 
G lows in the sunshine forgetting the shivering rain-swept 
dawn. 


In connection with the Tercentenary of the Bodleian 
Library, which will be celebrated a few days hence, Mr- 
J. B. Firth writes a very interesting account of the insti- 
tution in the Contemporary. He points out that no other 
library in the world can compare with the Bodleian in the 
charm of its setting ; no other is so essentially the work of 
one pious founder. The British Museum, the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris, and the Library of Congress at 
Washington are great institutions of State, making little 
or no appeal to sentiment, whereas the Bodleian “* makes 
an intimate and personal appeal to all who climb the 
winding staircase which gives access to its ancient 
galleries and halls. The spirit of Sir Thomas Bodley 
pervades them; one feels instinctively that here is the 
handiwork of a single man, and that a single brain 
devised the whole magnificent scheme. The librarian is 
still Bodley’s Librarian. Bodley is, and must ever con- 
tinue to be, the presiding genius of the place.’ In 
reccunting the early history of the Bodleian, Mr. Firth gives 
us a curious glimpse of the morality of scholars and 
book-lovers in the sixteenth century. 

The mistake was made of trusting too implicity to the 
consciences of readers, and many valuable books were lost- 
Scholars were permitted to take books away if they left a 
deposit in cash as a pledge of good faith. But the deposits. 
were usually trifling compared with the value of the books, 
and the more unscrupulous willingly forfeited the money 
and kept manuscripts. Others were stolen; others were 
entered as “missing,” a distinction, probably, without a 
difference. There is a curious tradition to the effect that 
the famous Italian scholar, Polydore Vergil, stole so many 
books that the authorities were at last compelled to deny him 
access to the room. Yet, unabashed and unashamed, he 
obtained from Henry VIII. a special licerise to borrow what- 
ever manuscripts he desired, and the librarian had to bow to 
the ruling of the masterful Tudor King. It is interesting to 
notice, as showing the prevailing laxity of morals in the 
matter of fileching books from libraries, that the schoolboy 
practice of mserting a commination in the fly-leaf with a rude 
sketch of the gallows possesses the sanction of antiquity. 
“Si quis rapiat, raptim titulumve retractet, Vel Jude laqueum: 
vel fureas sensiat.” Such is the warning found in one of the: 
few books given by Duke Humphrey which still survive in the 
Bodleian. 


ZoLa’s practice that no day should be without its 


line was broken by his death only as a stick is 
broken. Not a day’s sickness suspended his amazing 


habit of industry, his remorseless method. In the 
night, when no man can work, he went to his un- 
desired rest. Through an absurd accident one of the 
greatest literary minds left to us was extinguished in 
silence and darkness. Of melancholy details the papers 
have been full; in another column we attempt to appraise 
Zola’s character and achievement. It is interesting to 
remember that in one of his future works we were likely 
to have a study of London. Everyone remembers his 
flight to these shores four yeirs ago, and his strange con- 
ceale] sojoara in the suburbs of London, and in various 
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country retreats. Mr. Ernest Alfred Vizetelly has told the 
story of that strange sojourn in our midst by the writer of 
J’aceuse. M. Zola’s stay lasted many months, and was of 
necessity irksome. His whereabouts had to be concealed, 
and disguises, strategies, and small deceptions had to be 
entered into in order to secure this end. 








Arter several changes of residence, the Queen’s Hotel, 
Upper Norwood, became Zola’s resting-place. This hotel, 
it should be explained, consists of what were once separate 
houses, and to the various parts or “ pavilions” separate 
entrances and staircases are still attached. Here he made 
himself comfortable, aud, while his henchmen kept watch 
and ward, settled down to write and observe and talk. 
Small things pleased him when great were lacking. ‘‘ Do 
you know,’ he remarked to Mr Vizetelly one afternoon, 


“when I come out all alone for my constitutional, and want 
to shake off some worrying thoughts, [ often amuse myself 
by counting the number of hairpins which I see lying on 
the foot-pavement. Oh! you need not laugh, it is very 
curious, I assure you. I already had ideas for two essays 
-one on the capital ‘I’ in its relation to the English 
character, and another on the physiology of the English 
‘ guillotine’ window and the forms it affects, not forgetting 
the circumstance that whenever an architect introduces a 
French window into an English house, it invariably opens 
outwardly so as to be well buffeted by the wind, instead of 
into the room as it should do. Well, now I am beginning 
to think that I might write something on the carelessness 
of Englishwomen in fastening up their hair, and the 
phenomenal consumption of hairpins in England. For the 
consumption must be enormous since the loss is so great, 
as I will show you.” 

Then he proceeded to ocular demonstration. As we walked 
on for half an hour or so, principally along roads bordered by 
the umbrageous gardens of villa residences, we counted all 
the hairpins we could see. There were about four dozen. 
And he was careful to point out that we had chiefly followed 
a route where there was but a moderate amount of traffic. 


Ir was on the journey to Wimbledon, where he found a 
temporary home, that M. Zola first became sufliciently 
detached from his troubles to look around him with any 
eagerness. He gazed intently on the river scene from 
Waterloo Bridge. He denounced the ugliness of Hunger- 
ford Bridge, which Paris would not have tolerated for four- 
and-twenty hours. He was astonished to find that the 
Savoy Hotel, where he had stayed in 1893, had been 
architecturally dwarfed by the Hotel Cecil. ‘‘To think, 
too,” said he, “that you had such a site, here, along the 
river, and allowed it to be used for hotels and clubs, and 
so forth. There was room for a Louvre here, and you 
want one badly.” As the train approached Clapham 
Junction M. Zola’s face was glued to the window. 

At the sight of all the mean, dusty streets, lined with little 
houses of uniform pattern, each close pressed to the other 
at the frequently recurring glimpses of squalor and shabby 
gentility—M. Zola exploded. 

“ Tt is awful! ” he said. 

We were alone in our compartment, and he looked first 
from one window and then from the other. Next came a 
torrent of questions: Why were the houses so small? Why 
were they all so ugly and so much alike? What classes of 
people lived in them? Why were the roads so dusty? Why 
was there such a litter of fragments of paper lying about 
everywhere ? Were those streets never watered ? Was there 
no scavengers’ service? And then a remark: “You see that 
house, it looks fairly clean and neat in front. But there! 
look at the back-yard—all rubbish and poverty! One notices 


> 


that again and again ! 


But the brightness of Wimbledon, and its suggestion of 
wealth, pleased M. Zola. Again and again he said that 
the Wimbledon shops ‘“‘ were by far superior to such as 
one would find in a French town of corresponding size 
at a similar distance from the capital.” It was at 
Wimbledon that M. Zola discovered that cycling 
“‘rationals,’’ of which he is an advocate in France, “‘ are 
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not suited to the lithe and somewhat spare figure of the 
average English girl,’ who, he remarked, carries herself 


better than her French sister. Bloomers for French- 
women, skirts for Englishwomen, became his dogma. 
And at Wimbledon, M. Zola began admiring English 
scenery, especially the splendid holly hedges in_ the 
district. The rookeries, too, gave him many a -hallf- 
hour’s wonder and delight. But Zola did not fail to 
see London as a whole. It impressed him as it impressed 
Heine by its vastness. He said ‘‘ London’s beauty is not 
in its monuments, but in its immensity; the colossal 
character of its quays and bridges, to which ours are as 
toys. The Thames, from London Bridge to Greenwich, t 
can only compare to an immense moving street of ships, 
large and small, something suggestive to the Parisian 
mind of an aquatic Rue de Rivoli. The docks are 
stupendous buildings, but what impressed me most 
were the splendid arrangements for unloading vessels, 
which came close up to the quays, and disembarked their 
cargoes into the shops, as it were.” 

Owing to the death of the Hon. Mary Henniker, 
the August number of The [astern Counties Magazine, 
which would also have been the first number of the 
third year, will not be published, and in future the 
magazine will be discontinued. The Hon. Mary Henniker 
was a daughter of the fourth Baron Henniker, by his 
marriage with Anne, the eldest daughter of Sir Edward 
Kerrison, and, with her sister, the Hon. Helen Henniker, 
was for a long time a conspicuous figure in society. 
She was born in 1838, and in the old-fashioned house in 
Grafton Street she, with her mother and sister, entertained 
with unostentatious dignity. Among the guests were not 
only those best known in English society—statesmen, 
soldiers, divines, diplomatists, wits and beauties—but 
European and Asiatic monarchs climbed the roomy staircase. 
Though for some years an invalid, Miss Henniker continued 
an indefatigable worker, and only a few years back founded 
The Eastern Counties Magazine, of which she continued 
the editorship till the day of her death. She was 
remarkable for her tact and knowledge of character, and 
her warmth of heart and frankness of disposition gained 
her the esteem and affection of all who knew her. 

Fiona MacLeon’s characteristic work reappears in the 
Contemporary Review, where, under the title of ‘‘ Sea-Magic 
and Running Water,” she gives her readers those strange 
pictures full of Celtic charm and twilight of which her 
store seems inexhaustible. Take this, as it emerges from 
the other articles on the Boer war, education, labour 
troubles, and foreign politics—all the prose of the day :— 

Morag she never saw again, nor did any other see her, 
except Padruig Macrae, the innocent, who on a New Year’s 
eve, that was a Friday, said that as he was whistling to a seal 
down by the pool at Srath-na-mara he heard someone laugh- 
ing at him; and when he looked to see who it was he saw it 
was no other than Morag—and he had called to her, he said, 
and she called back to him, ‘Come away, Padruig dear,” and 
then had swum off like a seal, erying the heavy tears of 
sorrow. 

And as for the child she had found again on the ‘place she 
had left her own silent breast-habe seven years back, it never 
gave a cry or made any sound whatever, but stared. with 
round, strange eyes only, and withered away in: three days. 
and was hidden by her in a sand-hole at the root. of a stunted 
thorn that grew there. 

At every going down of the sun thereafter, the mother of 
the changling went to the edge of the sea, and stood among 
the wet tangle of the wrack, and put out her supplicating 
hands, but never spoke word nor uttered cry. 

But on this night of September, while the gleaming seafow! 
were flying through the burning glens of scarlet flame in the 
wide purple wildness of the sky, with the wind falling and 
wailing and wailing and falling, the woman went over to the 
running water beyond the seapool, and put her skirt over her 
head and stepped into the pool, and, hooded thus and thus 

patient, waited till the tide came in, 
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Georce Dovctas Browy has left many unpublished 
manuscripts, including two almost completed novels. One 
unpublished work is an exhaustive essay on ‘‘ Hamlet ”’ 
from a new point of view. In this he approaches the 
consideration of the tragedy de novo, putting on one side 
the whole mass of literature on the subject. All his 
unpublished manuscripts are in the charge of Mr. John 
Macqueen, and they will be shortly put in order for 
publication. 

A corresroxpeNt asks us where he may obtain the 
magazinette called 7'he Protest. As stated in our announce- 
ment of this publication, it is published at Crockham 
Hill, Edenbridge, Kent. Application should be made to 
the Editor. 

Lorp Rosevery will preside at the forthcoming annual 
meeting of the London Topographical Society, to be held 
in the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries at Burlington 
House, on the 15th, at 5 o’clock. This society is doing 
excellent work which intrinsically deserves, though it does 
not receive, much public attention. Lord Rosebery’s 
presidency will ensure that this year’s proceedings will be 
well reported. 

* Bensamin Swirt’s”’ The Eternal Conflict has just been 
translated into French by Dr. Doleris, a Paris surgeon. 


Bibliographical. 


‘Tue decease of M. Zola will, of course, lead to a demand 
for such of his books as have appeared in an English 
version. Most of these are on the list of Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus, who began their association with M. Zola, ] 
believe, in 1892, when they issued The Downfall (Le 
Debacle). Since then they have brought out in succession 
The Dream (1893), Lourdes and Money (1894), The Fat 
and the Thin (Le Ventre de Paris) (1895), Rome (1896), 
His Exeelleney and The Dram Shop (L’ Assommoir) (1897), 
The Fortune of the Rougons and Paris (1898), The Abbé 
Mouret, The Conquest of Plassans, and I’ruit fulness (1900), 
Germinal, The Honour of the Army and Other Stories, 
The Joy of Tafe, and Work (1901). Mr. Heinemann 
publishes he Attack on the Mill (1892) aad Stories 
for Ninon (1895); Messrs. Hutchinson, A Love Episode 
(Page d'Amour) (1895), and The Ladies’ Paradise 
(Au Bonheur de Dames (1895), and The Monomaniae (La 
Béte Humaine) (1901); Mr. John Jane, the letters on the 
Dreyfus case. The Ladies’ Paradise and A Love Episode 
were published in sixpenny form in 1900. La Curée has 
been translated under the titles of The Rush for the Spoil 
(1885) and In the Swim (1887); La Joie de Virrve, under 
that of low Jolly Life Is! (1886). 

Mr. F: J. Crowest, the new editor-manager of the Walter 
Reott Publishing Co., promises us a volume of anecdote 
about music makers and interpreters. Will this be founded 
on the Book of Musical Aneedote which he published in 
i878? Mr. Crowest has been a fertile writer on music 
and. musical history. He began in 1874 with the collection 
of biographical sketches called The Great Tone Poets. 
Then came Phases of Musical Nngland (1881), A Catechism 
of Musical, History and Biography (1883), Musical Ground- 
work (E890); Cherubini, in the “ Great Musicians ’’ series 
(E890), The Story of British Music, down to Tudor times 
(1806), Verdi: Man and Musician (1897), Beethoven, in 
the “* Master, Musicians:”’ series, which Mr. Cowest edits 
(1899), and The Story of Musie (1902). Mr. Crowest is 
the author also of Advice to Singers, the fourth, edition 
ef: which appeared in 188%. He is a notable instance 
ef modern specialism in literary work. 


and Luterature. ¢ Oceshen, gee. 


Mr. Owen Seaman’s new volume, Borrowed Plumes, 
differs from its predecessors from the same hand in con- 
sisting almost wholly of prose parody (the chief exceptions 
being skits upon the manner of Mr. William Watson and 
Mr. Stephen Phillips). Mr. Seaman’s first publication, it 
would seem, was (!dipus the Wreck, a travesty printed at 
Cambridge in 1888, and suggested by a local performance 
of Gidipus Rex in the previous year. ‘Then came With 
Double Pipe, published at Oxford in 1888. Neither of 
these things, I fancy, have been republished. Not till 
1895 did Mr. Seaman address the reading world as a whole 
in his Horace at Cambridge (revised edition, 1902) and 
his Tillers of the Sand. The Battle of the Bays followed 
in 1896, In Cap and Bells in 1900, and Victoria, Regina, 
Imperatriz in 1901. 

Mr. C. H. E. Brookfield’s Random Reminiscences, which 
many of us will welcome, will not be his first contribution 
to belles lettres. Nine years ago he gave us a volume of 
short stories called The Twilight of Love: Four Studies 
of the Artistic Temperament. His dramatic monologue 
called ‘‘ Nearly Seven,” his one-act comedietta ‘‘ The 
Burglar and the Judge,” and the dialogue he wrote for 
D‘Oyley Carte’s revival of ‘“‘'The Grand Duchess’ have 
also been printed—in 1885, 1895, and 1897 respectively. 
The ‘‘ book ”’ of his burlesque called ‘“‘ The Poet and the 
Puppets’’ is no doubt to be found upon the second-hand 
bookstalls. In most of his other stage pieces he has had 
collaborators. 

Mr. T. B. D. May is to add yet another to the versions 
of the Aéneid in English blank verse. One such version, 
surely, was issued by Mr. Theodore Martin some half 
dozen years ago. Blank verse has been a favourite measure 
with English translators of Virgil’s poem. To mention 
only a few, there are the names of N. Brady (1716), 
J. Trapp (1718), A. Strahan (1739), J. Beresford (1794), 
J. Miller (1863), G. K. Rickards (1871), Lord Ravensworth 
(1872), and J. W. Thornhill (1886). Perhaps the most 
extraordinary thing that happened to the Mneid was its 
translation into Scottish verse by Bishop Douglas. 

The anthologist, nowadays, is apt to find that he has 
been anticipated by somebody. ‘Thus, the announcement 
of Heaven’s Way, a selection from the religious poems of 
Henry Vaughan, recalls the fact that only five years have 
elapsed since a selection from Vaughan’s sacred verse was 
— with decorations by Mr. C. 8S. Rickards. 

‘aughan’s Secular Poems had been brought together just 
four years previously by Mr. J. R. Tutin. 

Among the announcements for the season is a selection 
from the Poetical Works of John Skelton the elder—not 
the John Skelton of our later days. There is no doubt 
room for this, though the public interest in Skelton cannot 
be absorbing. Skelton was represented in ‘‘ The Works 
of the English Poets,” edited by Chalmers in 1810, and in 
Sanford’s ‘‘ Works of the British Poets” in 1819. Mr. 
Dyce’s edition of the Pectical Works of Skelton dates back 
to 1845. 

George Romney is to find his latest biographer in that 
industrious literary baronet, Sir Herbert Maxwell. He has 
already had four biographers—William Hayley, whose 
book appeared in 1800, the Rev. John Romney (1830), 
H. Gamlin (Romney and his Art), and Lord Ronald 
Gower, who contributed a monograph on Romney and 
Lawrence to the series of “Illustrated. Biographies of 
Great Artists.” 

The publication of Miss Beatrice Hatches Scenes from 
“Cranford” recalls the fact that what she has attempted 
to do for Mrs. Gaskell was attempted in the case of Miss 
Austen by Miss Rosina Filippi, who, since then, has 
adapted Pride and Prejudice to the stage. One wonders 
what the two authors would have thought of this cutting- 
up of their works into “ scenes’ and so forth for amateur 
performance: Miss Austen, perhaps, would have enjoyed it. 
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Reviews. 
The Trial of Jeanne D’Arc. 


Jeanne D’ Are, Maid of Orleans. The Story of her Life 
as set forth in the Original Documents. Edited by 
T. Douglas Murray. (Heinemann. 15s. net.) 


‘Tue publication of this translation is a notable event for the 
English reader. Sixty years ago Quicherat discovered in 
the French archives the official texts of the Trial and 
Rehabilitation of Jeanne d'Are and embodied them in his 
Procés de Condemnation, &c. For many years it has been 
possible to buy a French edition of the official text for 
a few francs. But not till to-day has an English publisher 
thought it worth his while to issue a well-edited English 
translation, arranged and annotated by a competent scholar. 
While giving credit to the able editor, Mr. T. Douglas 
Murray. for his Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, and 
to Mr. Heinemann for his production of the book, we are 
surprised to see that the translator’s name is not given on 
the title page. It is within our knowledge that translations 
such as this are often only rendered possible by the 
devotion, and indeed by the initiative of some humble 
student who, having given up much pain and time to his 
task, does not appear on what may be called the public 
stage of the literary performance. Whatever may be the 
excellent reasons for his anonymity, we wish to render 
thanks here to the unknown translator. 

The Trial and Rehabilitation of Jeanne D’Are is one 
of those rare documents of life, which it is absurd to class 
merely as historical documents, which ought to be recog- 
ised as a classic in literature, and should be placed 
on the shelf of every intelligent reader as a living story, a 
srofoundly mournful and indeed terrible narrative of 
se fatuity and human frailty. It not only contains the 
testament of one of the finest spirits known to history, 
Jeanne d’Arc, but it is also one of the deepest commentaries 
on the greed and callousness of the asco mind and 
an artistic narrative thrown together by the hands of those 
designing artists Time and Chance. It so happens that 
the official account of the great drama played in 1431 
in the Castle of Rouen (reported almost verbatim so far as 
interrogations and Jeanne’s answers are concerned) falls 
into artistic form inasmuch as the language of the 
Depositions, the Exhortations, and Admonitions, the Articles 
of Accusation, the Recantation, and the Sentence of Death 
give us the psychology of the Prosecution in no less com. 
plete a fashion than Jeanne’s replies to her judges reveal 
absolutely her own extraordinary and exalted spirit. That 
is to say, that the verbatim report of this damnable trial, 
though unfortunately throwing but sidelights on the 
prime movers behind the scene, the English nobles, not 
only gives us the very soul and body of the time, but by 
its clear exhibition of the whole machinery of Church and 
State arrayed to crush this girl of twenty, and half foiled, 
having resort to both fraud and violence, we are really 
brought more into the very heart and secret truth of 
things than if Jeanne d’Are’s life had been treated 
artistically by the greatest of the great creative artists. 

The trial at Rouen was in fact a pre-arranged affair, in 
which Cauchon, the Bishop of Beauvais, practically under- 
took Jeanne should be found guilty of heresy and be 
condemned to the stake. But to secure the verdict against 
her the law had to be violated, and all the forces of fraud, 
calumny and deceit brought into play. The ecclesiastics 
selected to try Jeanne were, as we should say nowadays, 
‘“‘a packed jury’’; no counsel was allowed her; no 


evidence was called on her behalf; the few lawyers and 
doctors in divinity who did not show themselves prejudiced 
against her were, as was De Houppeville, driven away, 
imprisoned, or silenced, or, as Lohier, they refused to 
take part in illegal proceedings, or as the Dominican, 
Ysambard, 


Brother for giving Jeanne advice were 
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threatened by the English with death. Further, the 
decision of the University of Paris against Jeanne was 
based on a concoction of her evidence submitted by the 
Bishop of Beauvais. And lastly, Jeanne was not enly 
illegally kept ix the hands of the English while she was 
heing tried by the French Ecclesiastics, but the evidence 
goes to show that after her Recantation, and her assump- 
tion of a woman’s dress, Jeanne was violently treated im 
the prison, was molested, beaten, and ill-used by the 
lowest English soldiers so that she might ‘‘ relapse.” 
Whether she was actually violated or outraged in prison 
by an English noble, as Brother Ysambard states, or 
not, there is not the least doubt that the English were 
prepared to stick at nothing in order to bring her to the 
stake. In short, in this most infamous and cowardly trial, 
there are only two bright spots in the proceedings-~first, 
that certain of the clerics present were evidently anxious 
to thwart the Prosecution and save Jeanne from death ; 
und secondly, that though prepaiations were made for 
torturing Jeanne, and the instruments and. executioners 
shown her, ready for their holy work, -leanne’s superb 
answer seems to have shamed her Judges, and they decided 
‘that it was expedient to delay it, at least for the present.” 
That the Bishop of Beauvais wished Jeanne to be tortured 
seems to be implied by his action, three days later, in again 
taking up the matter :-—‘‘ We did in particular consult 
them [the Assessors] on the question of submitting Jeanne 
to the torture.” But only two out of the fourteen Assessors 
voted for the torture, and the matter dropped. Of the 
figures in the trial the two that stand out pre-eminent 
are of course Jeanne herself and her persecutor Pierre, by 
the Divine Mercy Bishop of. Beauvais, that ‘‘ Reverend 
Father in Christ.” The smooth and lying spirit of this 
worldly prelate is admirably reflected in the bland 
hypocrisy of his genera] comments on the various stages 
and steps taken in the trial, also in the skill shown in the 
underground manipulation of the Bishop’s own creatures, 
and the utilization of the various Archdeacons and Canons 
in the public Exhortations and Admonitions, done pro- 
fessionally and above board. 

Of Jeanne herself the attentive reader of these hundred 
pages of her answers to her judges can only repeat 
the words of the great Count de Dunois, who fought 
by her side. ‘I think that Jeanne was sent by God. . . 
there was in her something divine,” inasmuch as her faith 
her courage, her strength of soul and her clairvoyance caused 
her indeed to perform miracles for her country. If we 
look at Jeanne solely through the medium of her own 
responses to her judges, one knows not whether to marvel 
most at the intensity of her faith or at the subtlety of 
its wit which put her enemies to confusion. ‘‘ Do you 
know if you are in the grace of God?” she was asked, a 
most dangerous and fatal question to her had she answered 
yea or nay. But she replied, “Jf I am not, may God 
place me there ; if I am, may God so keep me.” Her 
intense courage, prudence, faith, and common sense are 
sufficient to account for her earthly success, but they 
cannot account for her marvellously fulfilled predictions. 
Her “ Voices,” as Mr. Andrew Lang has well said, were 
her own inner convictions and the depths of her own soul 
speaking to her in the guise of heavenly visitants. The 
most pathetic and unbearable passages in these documents 
are to be found in the glimpses the Rehabilitation affords 
of those hours of her mental agony when Jeanne, after 
long days and nights of confinement with the lowest 
English jailors, beset and worried ceaselessly by the 
snares of the pious ecclesiastics, surrounded by her 
enemies, and weakened by illness, broke down, and for a 
little time was indeed only a frightened and tortured girl 
of twenty. Marvellous it is how she kept her courage, 
her will, her supreme faith in God in the face of the 
crushing array of malignant faces; at her Recantation, as 
Manchon says, “she certainly smiled. ‘The executioner 
was there with the cart, waiting to take her to the 
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burning '’--and after her abjuration she entreated, ‘‘ lead 
me to your prisons that I may be no longer in the hands 
of the English.” To which my Lord of Beauvais replied, 
* Lead her back whence she was taken.” 

The peculiar psychological interest of The Trial and 
Iechabilitation is, in short, that it stands out in literature 
us the type and symbol of the countless thousands of 
unrecorded cases where brave and fine spirits have been 
ensnared and doomed by the hate and a memes of many 
enemies interested in their death. It is the daily drama 
of muddy human motives, human baseness, and average 
weakness that is here brought into high significance, and 
realised for us so terribly, simply because the figure of the 
victim is at once so heroic, so simple and pure, so brave 
und compassionate. It is not often that the meshes of the 
web spun deliberately by crafty men for their victims’ 
undoing are shown forth in the light of day, but 
artistically the beauty of the trial is that the hypocrisy 
and falsity of the whole Prosecution, of these ‘“‘ venerable 
and circumspect Fathers in Christ,” of these ‘“‘ discreet 
and learned Reverend Paternities’’ is more and more 
forced on them and forced out of them by Jeanne’s own 
devout faith and simple reliance on Cod. There is 
internal evidence in the Six Public Examinations and in 
the Nine Private Examinations to show that the better the 
judges succeeded in entrapping Jeanne to commit herself 
on points of theological doctrine, the more they themselves 
fell under the spell of Jeanne’s astounding personality, 
and that secretly the majority of her judges at the end 
wished themselves out of the affair, and indeed repented of 
their share in this legal murder. It is extremely interesting 
to compare the personal testimony and personal gossip of 
the clerics and notaries as recorded by them in depositions 
twenty years afterwards, and preserved in the Rehabilitation. 
The tide had, of course, turned then in favour of Jeanne, 
but making allowance for the cowardice of the human 
soul it would seem that just before and at the execution 
most of the clerics present were in the state of mind of 
Maitre Jean Alépée, Canon of Rouen, who “ was heard to 
say these words, weeping greatly, ‘God grant that my soul 
may be in the place where I believe this woman's to be.’”’ 
‘Thus Loyseleur, who was guilty of the most infamous act 
of all—of visiting Jeanne in prison in an assumed dress and 
worming out of her secret confessions which he then 
carried to the Bishop of Beauvais—would seem to have 
publicly entreated her forgiveness, and for this act to 
have been roughly handled and grossly ill-treated by the 
English soldiers. Other ‘‘ Reverend Paternities ’’ expressly 
state that they left Rouen a day before the execution. 
Many apparently were deeply concerned at Jeanne’s 
“‘relapse,’’ but at this final stage the Bishop of Beauvais, 
in active collusion with the English, probably had the 
more ‘merciful of the ecclesiastics at «a complete moral 
disadvantage. We shall never know what pressure was 
brought to bear upon them, behind the scenes ; the execu- 
tion was hurried on again illegally, and the English at 
length had the satisfaction of seeing the girl of twenty, 
who had beaten them repeatedly in the field, roasted alive. 

‘The executioner,”’ says a deposition, ‘ was stricken and 

moved with a marvellous repentance and contrition, quite 
desperate, and fearing never to obtain pardon and indul- 
gence from God ’ And says another deposition, 
the executioner compained “of the cruel manner of fasten- 
ing her to the stake--for the English had caused a high 
scaffold to be made of plaster, and as the said executioner 
reported he could not well or easily hasten matters, nor 
reach her, at which he was much vexed. . . .” 

We have said enough perhaps to show that the Trial 
and Rehabilitation of Jeanne d’Are is a literary classic. 
The English reader has had to wait sixty years for a 
well-edited and well-arranged translation of the docu- 
ments, wherefore let us again thank Mr. T. Douglas 
Murray, and the anonymous translator. 


_—_—— 
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A Readable History. 


A History of Egypt from the End of the Neolithic Period 
to the Death of Cleopatra VII. 8 vols. By E. A. 
Wallis Budge. (Kegan Paul. Each 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tue history of Ancient Egypt is one of the most deeply 
interesting in the world, but has hitherto in great measure 
remained a sealed book for the English reader. This has 
been in some degree due to the absence of materials, 
although this reproach is yearly being taken away by the 
energy of Prof. Flinders Petrie and his school of excavators. 
But a more abiding cause is to be found in the lack of 
skill of the historians, who have either recounted their 
marvels in so dry and technical a manner as to deprive them 
of all interest, or have poured them upon us in so cumbrous 
a manner that the mind of the “‘ man in the street’ has 
refused to grapple with such an overwhelming mass of 
facts. Dr. Budge, however, has gone to work in a different 
manner, and in the present book has done much to satisfy 
both the instructed and the uninstructed reader. In the 
eight volumes before us—no great allowance when it is 
considered that the period they cover is some forty-five 
centuries—he gives a very full and careful account of all 
the facts regarding ancient Egypt that can profitably be 
deduced from her relics, at the same time furnishing in 
the course of his narrative some eight or nine summaries 
in which he condenses the history of each epoch as it 
concludes. Hence this book can and in fact should be 
used in two ways. By picking out the summaries the 
most uninstructed reader will be able to form in his own 
mind a more graphic and clearer picture of the whole 
history of the Egyptians than he is likely to get elsewhere, 
and then he can, if he wishes to go further, study in detail 
the evidence and deductions on which these summaries are 
based. An excellent index and a full map will also enable 
the student to turn at once to any episode—such as, for 
instance, the Exodus-—which particularly interests him. 
This is alone no slight boon, as all who have grappled with 
M. Maspero’s magnificent but entirely unindexed Histoire 
ancienne must confess. 

As a fair sample, let us take the episode, more romantic 
than many to be found in fiction, of the rise and fall of 
the Brotherhood of Amen. Dr. Budge tells us that when, 
about 1700 b.c., the native princes of Thebes succeeded in 
expelling the hated Hyksos, strangers who had for a long 
period held Egypt in subjection, they found it expedient 
to enter into alliance with the priesthood of Amen, a deity 
much worshipped in Thebes, and afterwards identified 
with the sun-god Ra. Thereafter Amen was looked upon 
as in a peculiar way the father of the kings of Egypt—a 
doctrine which proved extremely convenient when the title 
to the throne was otherwise unsound—and one king after 
another delighted to heap gifts and benefits upon his 
priests. In spite of the old Egyptian theory that every 
god was supreme in his own city or province, he was 
proclaimed “‘ king of the gods,” and his priests quickly 
rose to a position in the state which enabled them, 
under weak Pharaohs, to enjoy the privileges without 
the responsibilities of despotic power. The “heretic 
king” Amenophis IV. tried in vain to combat them 
by setting up a god of his own, both more purely 
solar and more intolerant than the Amen whose name he 
bore. His heresy was wiped out and his memory was so 
far as might be effaced, not apparently in any violent 
manner, but in the slow and patient way that reminds one 
of the best efforts in that respect of the early Christian 
Church ; and the result was only to rivet the yoke yet 
more firmly on the necks of his successors. From one 
upward step to another the priests of Amen made good 
their way until, some six hundred years after the expulsion 
of the Hyksos, one of their number seated himself upon the 
throne of the Pharaohs, which thereafter became for some 
time an appanage of the Brotherhood. From what is known 
of their ae it seems to have been mild and unoppressive, 
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but it brought about in the end the downfall of the 
nation. Avarice and indolence led them to abandon the 
defence of the Delta to the energetic princes of Tanis and 
thus to split the empire into two parts. Three hundred 
years later, when the successful soldier Shishak, who was 
in all likelihood the suzerain of Solomon, king of Israel, 
again united Egypt under a single sceptre, the priests of 
Amen fled to Napata (the modern Meroe), where they 
hastened to display the powers both for good and evil 
of a church in adversity. Settling there among a people 
of uncertain affinities, who were probably the ancestors 
of the modern Abyssinians, they succeeded in inspiring 
them with a fanatical devotion to Amen which they had 
never succeeded in instilling into their own pacific and 
industrious countrymen, and somewhat later they led 
the armies of their ‘‘ Ethiopian” or Nubian converts down 
the Nile to the conquest of Egypt. The raid was in great 
measure successful, but the civil wars which followed 
hopelessly weakened Egypt, and as the Nubian Pharaohs 
wisely refused to abandon their ancestral kingdom to 
please their spiritual advisers, it proved impossible to 
govern the lower provinces from the far-distant Soudan. 
The difficulty gave the Western Asian powers their 
opportunity, and first Assyria, then Chaldaea and finally 
Persia seized and hel! the Nile Valley, ruling for the 
most part with the connivance and by the help of the 
native priesthood. The brief intervals of native revolt 
were put an end to by Alexander’s conquest of Asia, and 
thereafter Egypt became a “ geographical expression,”’ 
ruled for the benefit first of Greek kings and after of 
Roman pro-consuls. Those who seek for occasions of 
offence against what Sir Walter Besant used to call “‘ the 
Priest in Power’? might derive much benefit from Dr. 
Budge’s account of the priesthood of Amen. 

In other matters, it is interesting to see that Dr. Budge 
falls foul of the Higher Critics as exemplified by Canon 
Cheyne, and demolishes pretty effectually the latter’s theory 
that it is not Egypt, but some fabulous ‘‘ Arabian ’’ Empire 
which is referred to in the cuneiform chronicles as Mizraim. 
The result of this is to further weaken the extraordinary 
doctrine put forward by Canon Cheyne in the Encyclo- 
pedia Biblica that half the names in the Old Testament 
are variants of “‘ Jerahmeel,’’ and goes far to support the 
view put forward more than once in these columns that 
many of the positions of the Higher Criticism could not be 
defended against the attacks of real scholarship. On the 
other hand, Dr. Budge shows himself to be no adherent of 
any inspirational views, and points out with much cogency 
that while the story of Joseph, like many other of the 
legends of the Pentateuch, are to be referred to Egyptian 
sources, the names of the actors in that story show it to 
have been composed at least three centuries after the date 
to which he assigns the Exodus. Dr. Budge’s acquaintance 
with the Assyrian and Egyptian Antiquities of which he 
is keeper at the British Museum, together with his 
erudition in the ancient Semitic tongues, make him a 
peculiarly trustworthy guide in such matters. 


Verses and a Comedy. 
Verses. By D. C. Tovey. (Curtis, Guildford. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Lyrics and Verses. By Arthur L. Salmon. 
2s. 6d.) 
The Lovers’ Battle: A Heroical Comedy in Rhyme. By 
Clotilde Graves. (Grant Richards. 5s. net.) 


Mr. Tovey’s very thin little book contains only sixteen 
poems, none of them long; and not all of these can truth- 
fully be called of equal merit. Yet the tiny handful is 
none the less among the slender number of books which 
justify publication. Mr. Tovey’s gift is very distinctly 
minor, but it is no less distinctly a gift, in its modest 
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kind. Without much emotional power, without ‘imagina- 
tion or fancy, he has at his highest a sense of form and 
quietly just diction which can best be described as classic. 
Nor is this accidental. For most of his more successful 
pieces are based on suggestion from some Greek writer 
(frankly acknowledged at the head of the poem); and 
when this is not the case, the piece is nevertheless built 
upon a classic theme. Therewithal he has a faculty of 
clenching the poem with an arresting final stanza which 
is almost Heinesque in a subdued degree. It is not 
sudden and epigrammatic enough to be truly Heinesque ; 
but were it less mitigated it would violate the classic key. 
An excellent example is ‘“‘Charon as Prophet,” where 
Orpheus (descending to Hades in quest of Eurydice) bids 
Charon row in rhythm with his song. Charon answers :-— 


Know on this mere thy charm prevails no more, 
Though thou resume it on the further shore. 


A more potent spell diverts the ear of the shades from 
his song, and delays Charon’s boat— the wail: 

Content thee that thy notes awhile are scorn’d 

lor homelier sounds, that tell them they are mourn'd. 


A striking idea, it is put with grave simplicity. The 
close is no less effective. Charon has seen Eurydice 
harkening to Orpheus’ own lamentation for her. And 
(knowing how Orpheus shall lose her in the instant of 
regaining) he prophesies :-— 

And once again, I trow, from realms of light 

That self-same dirge of thine shall pierce our night ; 

J once again shall hear her bird-like plaint 

And see those flickering fingers, wan and faint, 

What time, impatient minstrel! thou shall borrow 

Too soon thy joy, to take again thy sorrow. 


The last couplet drives home the idea with an 
Elizabethan pregnancy, though the rest of the poem is 
surely classic. One is not surprised that Mr. ‘lovey ends 
his book with some admirably translated epigrams. 
Nevertheless, when he pleases (as in the ‘‘Song of the 
Fates ”’) he can show grace of expression without a touch 
of epigram. 

Mr. Salmon combines a simple diction with a true if 
not impassioned feeling. Not in any way a singer of mark, 
his gift is sincere and veritable in its degree. His verse 
as a whole has a certain thinness. But there are poems 
where, at least in portions, the expression closes its ranks 
(so to speak) and the sentiment becomes, in consequence, 
impressive and distinguished. 
goes forth ‘‘ Exiled’ : — 


So of the ruined girl who 


Her hair is scattered to the breezes’ scorn, 
The trees’ tumultuous play. 
The eddying leaves are driven into her eyes, 
As though they willed like bitter taunts to sting ; 
From sudden nooks the lurking tempest tries 
To tear her drooping wing. 
She does not wail nor turn her tearless sight 
To where the latest tinge of sundown lay ; 
But forth into the sobbing haunted night 
She takes her hopeless way. 


Such also is the case in ‘‘ The Consoling Eros,’’ which 
sets forth the theme that hopeless love is not unrewarded 
love :— 

Ye who have loved in vain, 

Nursing a passion that seemed wholly pain, 

Great is your blessedness, 

Since no unmeet reward can make it Jess. 


This poem on the whole, indeed, is good. (Quite good, 
too, is the first part of ‘“‘'T'wo Ways of Life,” which isa 
gospel of self-centredness; though we lack room for 
quotation. Singularly, the second and antagonistic part, ’ 
expressing (apparently) the *poet’s real and couatlisged 


view, is inferior as poetry. Mr. Salmon’s beok d:serves 
measured praise. 
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Miss Graves has made an adventurous, and we think rash- 
guided, experiment in her little volume. She not only 
has attempted to contrive a play on the theme of Pope’s 
‘Rape of the Lock,’’ but has utilised part of Pope’s verses 
in conjunction with her own. The fact of its being also a 
rhymed play does not strike us as being equally rash. 
Rhyme has been used before in plays, and Miss Graves’s 
handling of it quite justifies her choice. The artificial form 
goes happily with the artificial comedy. The use of Pope’s 
theme might have succeeded, though the odds are against 
it. But the use of Pope’s verses, sandwiched among the 
author's own, was not merely a daring but a fatal idea. 
An Austin Dobson would have shunned the great com- 
parison. As it is there is no need to indicate by brackets 
the borrowed lines, as Miss Graves does. They stand out 
with cruel distinctness, and the verse of a cleverer writer 
could not live in such contact. Then Miss Graves has 
heen ill-advised, in a comedy, to retain the sylph machinery. 
She has even added a malignant gnome; and the ‘‘ Super- 
naturals,’ in her hands, become pantomime fairies and 
demons. Her comedy proper has a certain deftness—the 
deftness of a tried playwright; but Sir Plume is farce, 
and schoolboy-farce at that. The obviousness of it is 
unthinkable : 

Alas! my killing glance ! 
Poor rustic virgin! stricken to the heart! 
Say, art thou better, child? I trust thou art. 


Such speech has not the amount of nature necessary for 
farcical vanity : and it is not the worst. Yet Miss Graves’s 
own rhyming heroics are neat and well-turned: they catch 
the Papist manner cleverly, and would be adequate enough 
had she not courted an unsustainable juxtaposition. The 
whole piece is quite passable stage-eighteenth century ; 
but it fails through incontinent ambition and the mixture 
of childish farce. Pope, Swift, ete., are introduced, but are 
the reverse of life-like. It is a trifle which attempts too 
much. 


Travel. 
Aconcagua and Tierra del Fuego. By Sir Martin Conway. 
‘Cassell. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Sport and Politics under an Eastern Sky. 

Ronaldshay. (Blackwood. 21s.) 

We recalled the other day Dr. Johnson’s saying that all 
travel-books were very badly written. Before his time, 
however, admirable travel-books had been written, and 
many since. Here are two, both good in their way, 
though in point of presentation Sir Martin Conway’s is 
far ahead of Lord Ronaldshay’s. 

It seems fitting that Sir Martin Conway’s latest, and 
last, book describing his personal exploring experiences 
should deal with so little-known a mountain as Aconcagua. 
Its summit remained untouched, if not unassailed, by the 
foot of man until so recently as 1897. In the January of 
that year the first ascent was made by Sir Martin’s old 
Himalayan guide, Matthias Zurbriggen, then in the service 
of Mr. EF. A. FitzGerald. A few weeks later the second 
ascent was accomplished by two members of the same 
party, Mr. Stuart Vines and the guide Lanti. These two 
ascents, however, as the author says, were practically the 
sume, ‘‘ for they were made from the same set of camps 
and as the result of a single organisation.’’ Sir Martin 
Conway's effort was of a different kind. The FitzGerald 
expedition was burdened with an elaborate equipment 
hoth of camp paraphernalia and scientific instruments. 
“T . . . >. desired,” says Sir Martin, ‘‘to make a 
mere spurting ascent, unencumbered by instruments of 
any sort, in as quick a time as possible from Valparaiso 
and back, hoping thereby not merely to enjoy a stimulat- 
ing experience, but to incite Chilean and Argentine 
mountaineers to follow my example.” 


By the Earl of 
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The ascent was commenced from the Baths of the Incas 
on December 3, 1898. In five-and-a-half days the party 
were back at the starting point, having accomplished their 
mission without any serious mishap. Sir Martin had with 
him two Swiss guides, Maquignaz and Pellissier, and a 
native and enthusiastic individual named Anacleto. The 
difficulties were at no time serious from the point of view 
of veteran climbers, but all suffered from the intense cold. 
Gloves which were quite warm enough for the coldest 
Arctic nights ‘‘ seemed absolutely incapable of protecting 
the hands against the biting frost,” at a height of over 
21,000 feet. And of course at such an altitude physical 
ilistress became extreme. se 

One of the most effective descriptive passages in the 
volume reads as follows :— 5 

The coming of dawn was hidden from us by the interposing 
mountain, so we lost all sight of the rich unfolding glories of 
the east. But from the moment the sun peeped above the 
invisible horizon we were magnificently recompensed, for it 
poured forth upon the world beneath us a flood of fiery 
radiance, save where interposing mountains flung out their 
long shadows. Its effulgence visibly permeated the air over 
the Pacific. Standing as we did on the shaded side of 
Aconcagua, and at no very great distance from the summit, 
we saw its great cone of purple shade reach out at the moment 
of sunrise to the remotest horizon, more than two hundred 
miles distant—not, be it observed, a mere carpet of shadow 
on the ground, but a solid prism of purple, immersed in the 
glimmering flood of the crystalline sky, its outer surface 
enriched with layers of rainbow-tinted colour. We could see 
upon the ground the shadows of other mountains; but 
Aconcagua’s shadow, in which we stood, alone revealed itself 
as substantial—not a plane, but a thing of three dimensions. 


It is probable that Aconcagua will be the object of many 
future mountaineering expeditions ; there is good accom- 
modation, as well as excellent medicinal springs, at the 
Baths of the Incas, and there is now at any rate one 
native guide who knows the way to the summit—Anacleto. 
‘‘T will set up as a guide and take people to the top,” 
this mercurial person shouted. ‘I, Anacleto Olavarria, 
Guide to Aconcagua.”’ As to the ascent itself, Sir Martin 
Conway declares it to be “‘entirely devoid of all ordinary 
dangers ; indeed, from bottom to top there is not a step of 
any difficulty upon it.” 

The remainder of the volume is occupied with an account 
of the exploration of Mount Sarmiento, ‘‘ A Glimpse of 
the Patagonian Pampas,” ‘‘ Fuegia: Historical and Geo- 
graphical,”’ besides some other travel matter. But for 
most readers the Aconcagua section will remain the most 
interesting part of the volume, a volume which no one car 
close without a feeling of deep gratitude to a writer who 
has always brought to his work a spirit of rare enthusiasm 
and most kindly humanity. 

Lord Ronaldshay describes himself as “one of those 
who have succumbed to the alluring spell of the East, 
whose Circean grip once felt can never be forgotten,” 
and his book succeeds in imparting to the reader some- 
thing of the mystery and unexpectedness of travel under 
the Southern Cross. The narrative has no particular 
distinction—as mere literature it would hardly count-- 
but it does not fail to hold the attention. We never 
suspect Lord Ronaldshay of heightening effects, and for a 
sportsman he is particularly candid; his many failures 
are set down as carefully as his successes. 

The first section deals with shooting in Kashmir and 
Tibet, where there fell to the author’s gun some notable 
specimens of nydi, goa, burhel and markhor. Perhaps 
the most interesting and individual chapter is that which 
describes a mid-winter crossing of the Himalayas. A 
considerable part of the journey was made in falling 
snow, and Lord Ronaldshay has a simple and effective 
passage describing the sudden fear of death which comes 
at least once to most men who get at grips with nature 
in solitude and darkness. The second section of the 
volume describes the return journey to England by way 
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of a new trade-route which starts from Quetta and crosses 
Baloochistan to Sistan. Thence the route lay through 
Eastern Persia to Meshed, from which place the Russian 
military railway is easily reached. It is in this part of 
the book that the politics come in. Lord Ronaldshay’s 
views of a possible understanding with Russia may best 
be indicated in his own words: “. . . What is the 
value of an agreement with a country whose political 
code is of the kind which allows and applauds the deeds 
of a Kaufmann and a Komaroff, while it endeavours 
to blind its action with the conciliatory oratory of a 
Schouvaloff aud a De Giers?”’ ‘The volume is excellently 
illustrated from photographs by the author. 








Other New Books. 


The English Church in the Sixteenth Century from the 
Accession of Henry VIII. to the Death of Mary. By 
James Gairdner. (Macmillan.) 


WE have more than once had occasion to mention with 
praise the elaborate new history of the English Church, 
now being issued, on the syndicate principle, under the 
general editorship of the Dean of Winchester and Mr. 
Hunt. The present volume, which deals with the critical 
period of the Reformation, is naturally of exceptional 
importance, on account both of the controversies that still 
cling around it, and of the vast mass of material which 
has come to light and been carefully calendared since the 
very full and much discussed treatment of the subject in 
Froude’s History of England. This has already been to 
some extent supplemented and perhaps corrected by the 
late Canon Dixon. But all students will be glad to have 
before them the views of one so admirably equipped for his 
task as Dr. Gairdner, who succeeded the late Dr. Brewer 
in the editorship of the monumental Calendar of Letters 
and State Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII., issued by 
the Record Office. Dr. Gairdner moves through vast 
masses of fact with the ease and confidence born of first- 
hand knowledge. He is judicious and impartial, even 
though he hardly conceals his personal dislike of Henry VIT. 
Above all, he succeeds, by a free use of detail, in being not 
only learned but interesting. Indeed, if he has a fault, it 
is — one of proportion, in the over-elaborate handling 
of episodes in detail. The case of Richard Hunne is no 
doubt significant, in view of the light which it throws 
upon sixteenth century ideas and methods in relation to 
heresy, but it hardly claims that one out of twenty 
chapters should be wholly devoted to it. A minor feature 
of great value is the ecclesiastical map showing the dioceses 
and the religious houses as they existed at the time of 
the dissolution. 


By Betty F. 3s. 6d.) 

THESE are the most amazing ‘‘Sketches’”’—from Paris or 
anywhere else—that we ever have read. Imagine a kind 
of wildly exaggerated Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, 
without Miss Fowler’s smartness, but with a perpetual air 
of going to be smart, without anything at all to write 
about or anything to say, yet saying and writing about it 
with irrepressible fluency: Then you will faintly conceive 
the book. At first, and for a time, it amuses you by the 
unconscious self-delineation of a recognisable and peculiaily 
feminine type. But before long you grow weary even of 
smiling at the authoress, and smile with her you cannot. 
You become utterly bored. The so-called ‘‘ Sketches” 
merely relate how Miss F. (no relation, we presume, to the 
deceased gentleman with an immortalised Aunt) met various 
quite commonplace people, mostly (it would seem) in con- 
nection with a hospital, how certain quite usual things 
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happened, and how these things were very interesting to 
Miss F. because they happened in connection with Miss F. 
But ‘what these’ people were like is ‘‘ wrop in myst'ry.” 
You only gather what Miss F. is like.’ She is a little (we 
feel sure, somehow, she is little), bustling, chirpy, inextin- 
guishable lady, with a perpetual sprightliness of mariner 
and a conviction (quite unwarranted) that she is making 
little jokes all the time. Her sentences bubble on anyhow 
—-with a slip, dash, tumbe and _ pick-yourself-up-again, 
never mind, here we go again, bother the grammar! kind 
of way; which is quite characteristic and amusing enough 
in small doses. This is the way :— 

I think I have not told you that my political gentleman 
greengrocer lives in the same road as I do, and as the consul 
does, you can almost see the consular gateway from his door, 
because his house is on the opposite side of the road 2 
[ felt all alone; I did not think I felt quite well. You see, 
we are not accustomed to the sensation of owning, or being 
told, that the English State, Church, Army, or Navy can be 
wrong; sometimes we think we may be, or we are told we 
are, but we never own it or believe it, therefore under those 
circumstances the remarks do not make much impression on 
us, so I am quite sure I did not feel very well just then. 


In this fashion you are told how she tried to help a 
friend sixteen years in love with a doctor; how she did 
nothing in particular, which resulted in nothing ; how she 
then visited the doctor, und found talk difficult, and went 
away ;—and there is a most interesting ‘‘ sketch’ for you! 
And the book ends by leaving off; and what is it all 
about? ‘‘ Miss Betty F., and Some Prattle,” would have 
been a fair title. 


Ballads of the Boer War. 
Richards. 3s. 6d. net.) 


By ‘‘Coldstreamer.”’ (Grant 


HESE ballads, *‘ selected from the haversack of Sergeant 
J. Smith,” are racy expressions of Tommy Atkins’s feel- 
ings in Tommy Atkins’s language. They are therefore 
rather humorous than poignant, and more argufying than 
declamatory. Only once or twice in the volume does the 
Adelphi-heroic note mike itself heard, as in the following 
stanza from ‘‘ The White Flag” :— 


Well, I was a-feeling mortal bad, 

An’ ’ere was this hinsubordinate lad 

As wouldn’t be wise, nor wouldn’t obey, 

But was throwin’ ’is bloomin’ life away. 

Once more I ordered ’im “Stand up, there, 

And wave your ’andkerchief in the h’air!”— 

Then ’e stood, an’ waved—but they shot ’im dead. 
“Thank Gawd,” says ’e, “as my ‘andkerchief’s red!” 


In “The Blockhouse’’ we assist at the opening of a 
sack of papers sent out from England. The finds made 
by the Tommies are amusingly catalogued :— 


Joe got a H’ Atheneum, 
Which he never even tried, 
A couple o’ numbers o’ Sporting Tips, 
A Weekly Times an’ a ’Alfpenny Snips, 
And a Bradshaw’s Monthly Guide. 


Between these poles ‘‘Coldstreamer’’ sings his artless, 
say rather his artificial, lays. It is on the unthinking 
gallery that he relies when he discusses the officers. 
Stoopid? By Gawd, they may be! 
An’ long let ‘em so remain, 
If they give us lads o’ the bull-dog breed, 
Las as is born, not learned, to lead, 
No matter ‘ow small their brain! 


Boer War verse has heen consistently weak and conven- 
tional; it has not stirred the blood. The sense of national 
danger was never really aroused, and without that neither 
poet nor coster-poet could set the wir to valid verse. 
** Coldstreamer’s ’’ verses, in their kind, are as good as 
any we have seen. 
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Confessions of a Violinist: Realities and Romance. By 
Dr. T. Lamb Phipson. (Chatto. 5s.) 

Tuere is nothing in the least erotic about these confessions 
of an amateur violinist. Dr. Phipson simply puts together 
his memories of his own and other people's careers, throw- 
ing in any romantic story which he has drawn from real life. 
Born when railways and Reform were young, and when 
Paganini and Italian opera were swaying society, he has 
much to tell us that has the flavour of the elusive day 
before yesterday. At Brussels he met Alexandre Dumas, 
und he tells a good story of the great romancer’s dealings 
with a tallow-chandler. After taking his doctor’s degree 
he began his career as an amateur violinist, in which 
he won triumphs which he records with unaffected pleasure. 
It was not, he says, upon mechanical execution that he 
counted for success. ‘‘ My first thought was always to 
attempt to charm, and the next to astonish, if possible.”’ 
One of the pleasantest stories in the book is in the chapter 
on Auber, whose statue is familiar to visitors to Caen. 
Auber’s first opera, undertaken at the instigation of his 
father, was called ‘‘ Julie,’’ and the chief part was taken by 
« very beautiful girl. In the ated 9 young Auber 
noticed that one of the violinists was quite unable to 
take his eyes off Julie, and that his playing suffered in 
consequence. In vain Auber protested that everything 
depended on his attention ; the fiddler replied :-— 


‘Very likely!--I do not deny it!—-but please look at 
‘Julie’! Did you ever see such an exquisite figure or a more 


lovely face? What do you think of it? Have you noticed 
the delicious contour of her arms and shoulders? the won- 
cerful expression of her eyes? the sublime arching 7 

“Permit me, sir,” interrupted Auber, in his turn. 

“No! pardon me,” continued the stout little man, letting 
his violin fall into his lap—-‘* pardon me, I am more of a 
painter than a violinist, so that when such a lovely model is 
placed before me I am quite lost in admiration, and the 
music must take its chance!” 

That is how Auber first made the acquaintance of Ingres 
(in 1805), who afterwards became one of the most celebrated 
of French painters; and the intimacy lasted more than half a 
century. Paul Delaroche was another very celebrated painter 
with whom Auber was intimate. 


Dr. Phipson has an interesting chapter on the Taran- 
tella, and another on the Hurdy-Gurdy: his book has 
indeed the variety of a commonplace book without its 
scrappiness, and it will certainly be welcome to all readers 
of his earlier books, Voice and Violin and Famous 
Violinists. 


From Bottom to Top might be the generic title of a whole 
class of books to which Mr. Bernard Alderson’s Andrew 
Carnegie, From Telegraph Boy to Millionaire, belongs. 
And the style? That too is genuine, unmistakeable. 
Take the author’s comments on Mr. Carnegie’s statement 
of what he considers to be the duty of the man of wealth, 
i.e., to become ‘‘ the mere agent and trustee for his poorer 
brethren.’’ Mr. Alderson says: ‘‘ This is a high-toned 
ideal scheme of excellent merits, and when the world’s 
millionaires embrace it, one and all, we shall look with 
greater faith to that 

One far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


Mr. Carnegie is making splendid use of his wealth, but 
even he has not been able to save himself from the bio- 
grapher of the wordy Y.M.C.A. type. 


It has come at last—the really practical handbook on 
the planning and planting of an ordinary rectangular 
villa garden. In Villa Gardens (Grant Richards, 2s. 6d.) 
Mr. W. 8. Rogers sticks to these problems, and works 
them out in practicable, legitimate ways. Particularly 


useful are the suggested plans and perspectives of back 
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gardens, each of which is carefully described. The 
summer-house, garden accessories, walks, &c., all receive 
special chapters, and the whole subject is expounded with 
the idea that the owner of the garden shall till it 
himself. 


Fiction. 


Love and the Soul Hunters. By John Oliver Hobbes. 

(Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

Tuts is essentially astudy in temperaments—close, analyti- 
cal, restrained. To the ordinary reader it will seem, 
perhaps, to lack emotion. Mrs. Craigie does not identify 
herself here with any of her characters; it would not be 
easy to say with whom her personal sympathies lie. She 
has elected to approach a difficult subject in the most diffi- 
cult way: she presents her story with absolute detach- 
ment. The reader, therefore, receives no guidance from 
the author ; he is left to draw his own conclusions. Now 
when it is remembered that a novelist’s usual method is to 
label his creations, to exploit his own sympathies, to say 
in effect ‘‘I invite your sympathy here, I demand your 
reprobation there,” it will be seen how Love and the Soul 
Hunters stands apart. Ina sense, although it is not con- 
ceived on what are usually called broad lines, the book is 
astonishingly wide. It does not touch many phases of 
life, but within its well-defined borders it casts a net so 
delicate that little can escape. Subtlety and candour, 
those are the dominant notes, and over all there is an even 
play of irony, an irony which is not reserved for the weak- 
ness of the strong, but flashes also upon the febrile 
strength of the weak. That, in this book at least, is where 
Mrs. Craigie triumphs, and the triumph springs, as we 
have indicated, from the writer’s faculty of intellectual 
detachment. Few men and fewer women possess that 
power. 

There are three characters on whom Mrs. Craigie has 
concentrated herself: Prince Paul of Urseville-Beylestein, 
his secretary Dr. Felshammer, and the girl Clementine 
Gloucester. Others there are equally well-wrought, but in 
these three we have the essential contrasts. Prince Paul 
is amiable, easily led by beauty, something of a butterfly, 
yet a good deal of a man; Felshammer is strong-headed, 
not over-scrupulous, yet capable of an absorbing and head- 
long passion; Clementine is a girl, simple, loyal, whose 
charm was “ partly composed of shyness, partly of gaiety, 
but chiefly of a deep, unchangeable innocence which the 
knowledge of evil could neither destroy nor mar.’’ It was 
that unconscious and prevailing charm which attracted two 
men so dissimilar as Prince Paul and Felshammer, and 
the charm remains entirely and unaffectedly unsoiled 
in an atmosphere compounded of finance, intrigue, and 
deceit. Both men desired her for her unagsailable inno- 
cence; in the case of Felshammer the desire expressed 
itself by way of his instinct for authority, ‘‘a right to 
govern some body and subdue some soul.’’ In the case of 
Prince Paul it was rather the knowledge that she could 
give him an anchorage, save him from his own infirmity 
of purpose. Felshammer, speaking of the Prince to 
Clementine, says :—- 

He has charm, he has grace, he has youth, he has all the 
glamour of a romantic, almost tragic destiny; but he is a 
libertine. Oh, not the swashbuckler, not the villain of novels, 
the Lovelace ; he is a sentimental soul-hunter, a specialist in 
souls. He believes that he is in earnest, whereas he is as 
fickle as women are supposed to be and are not. 


When the Prince proposes to her a morganatic marriage 
she refuses him, and finally he resigns his right of 
succession in order to win her by the only legitimate 
means. The reader who has carefully followed the 
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psychology of the book will hardly rest content with that 
marriage. He will want to know what happened after- 
wards. He will see possibilities of development ready to 
the author's hand. 


Olivia’s Summer. By Mary E. Mann. (Methuen. & Co. 
6s.) 

Ir is not at all an easy task to place Mrs. Mann. In some 
respects comparisons may be drawn between her position 
as a novelist and the late Mrs. Oliphant’s. Both authors 
have shown a thorough knowledge of what may be called 
the quiet English middle-class life, and a specially keen 
eye for the foibles of the country clergy. Mrs. Oliphant 
habitually over-wrote herself, and her excellent work suffered 
much in consequence. Mrs. Mann does not seem to have 
taken her art quite seriously enough, and had she been a 
little more self-critical her novels would gain in power. 
The author of The People of Dulditch ought long ago to 
have been encouraged to produce her best. Mrs. Mann 
seems to have chosen the middle track, neither descending 
to reach the favours of the circulating library public, nor 
ascending to touch the summit of herart. Olivia’s Summer 
is too sound a piece of work to be forgotten, and yet it does 
not go quite deep enough in its analysis to be long 
remembered. The story is simple. Olivia, the energetic, 
strong-hearted daughter of an incompetent old parson, is 
worshipped bya village youth, Robert Sturt, ten years her 
junior, a youth who sets to work to improve himself and 
to rise in the world for the sake of winning Olivia. 
Wonderful to say he succeeds, emigrates for eight years, 
and returns a self-made man. Olivia, now slightly old- 
maidish, cannot resist the force of his love, or the force of 
his character, and Robert wins the day. 

There is considerable skill shown both in the social 
atmosphere and in the drawing of the characters in this 
story which no doubt could be paralleled from life. The 
old parson and Mrs. Sturt, the village shopkeeper, Robert’s 
mother, are delightful minor characters, and Olivia, the 
heroine, is a most individual creation. Yet the tale is not 

uite “all there:’’ We would hazard the criticism that 
the real subject in the story is not so much Robert’s 
winning of Olivia as Olivia’s sensations face to face with 
her husband. By Olivia’s early death, Mrs. Mann, as it 
were, evades touching bottom. The story is admirable so 
far as it goes, but does it go quite far enough? It is, 
however, full of shrewd insight and quiet humour, and it 
has not a superfluous line. 


The Winding Road. By Elizabeth Godfrey. (John Lane. 
6s.) 


Tue title gives the initial intention of the book. It is a 
study of the vagrant temperament, a case of the reaction 
that occurs here and there against the whole cramping 
business of civilisation and its unadventurous arrange- 
ments. The book gives the impression of having been 
originally inspired by that excellent little anthology 
of out-of-door poetry, The Open Road. Certainly the 
admirably chosen selections from poems of the road and 
open air, which preface the various divisions of the story, 
strongly suggest discipleship. 

As a tale it is interesting. The atmosphere created is 
simple and homely: the breath of the country permeates 
it. Phenice, the heroine, is a charming character, excel- 
lently drawn. Whenever the writer is dealing with 
Phenice, the touch is sure, delicate, convincing. Even 
her husband, the gentleman tramp with the gipsy blood 
inherited from his mother, is sketched with skill and 
insight. But he remains a sketch; the writer, we feel, 
could not have attempted a more comprehensive portraiture, 
and from the point of view of tramp life the book falls 
instantly to pieces. The genuine tramp and consorter of 
tramps has spoken too often from the quick of real 
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experience for gentle idylls on the subject to be any 
longer plausible. The subject has practically passed out 
of the capacities of the ordinary novelist, to fall into the 
hands of specialists. 

Nicety of diction, for instance, is not among the promi- 
nent characteristics of the average gipsy. ‘They do not 
ask questions in the manner of Pamela: ‘* Are you friends 
with the snow and the thunder,—or are you afraid?” As 
a people they have probably, like the rest of us, changed 
with the times, but the truth remains that they have no 
longer this poetic outlook upon the elements, or, if they 
have, they no longer express it with the same felicity of 
diction. 

The Winding Road is well written and comes as a 
freshening change from the sultry plots and intrigues of 
the drawing room. But its fascination lies more in its 
graceful evasion of realities than in any _ successful 
encounter with them; in its gentle avoidance of all indis- 
creet utterances than in any minute and vivid veracity of 
exposure. 


The Serf. By C. Ranger-Gull. (Greening.) 

Mr. Rancer-Guut dedicates his romance ‘‘ to the members 
of the National Liberal Club,” and apparently regards his 
hero, the Serf Hyla, who slew Geoffroi de la Bourne for 
his oppression in the middle of the twelfth century, and 
dangled for it from the Outfangthef Tower of Hilgay 
Castle, as a prototype of the modern democratic champions 
of the working classes. This moral he would probably 
have made more effectively, if he had preserved the proper 
artistic attitude of detachment, and had refrained from 
coming forward to the footlights and shouting it out at 
intervals. However, he tells his story vigorously and 
sympathetically, and that he is not without a gift of 
descriptive writing, the following, which are almost his 
opening sentences, may show :— 


A man sat in a roughly-constructed punt or raft, low down 
among the rushes, one hot evening in June. The sun was 
setting in banks of blood-red light, which turned all the 
innumerable water-ways and pools of the fen from black to 
crimson. In the fierce light the tall reeds and grasses rose 
high into the air, like spears stained with blood. 


Mr. Ranger-Gull’s attempt to obtain local colour by the 
use of a few stray words of Early English is surely a 
mistake. ‘To write ‘‘cwaeth he’ for ‘‘ quoth he,” and to 
call a butterfly a ‘‘ buterfleoge,” can only amaze the 
ignorant and wake the laughter of the erudite. More 
especially is this so when such singularities of speech 
alternate with quite ordinary English prose and even 
with words of Romance origin, which no twelfth cen- 
tury serf could possibly have used. The archeology 
of the book, too, shows signs of having been painfully got 
up for the occasion. It certainly does not flow from 
abundance of knowledge, like that of the scholarly writer 
whom Mr. Ranger-Gull has apparently made his model. 
Incidentally, Mr. Ranger-Gull is betrayed, by a pure slip, 
into one of the most amazing bits of word-coinage that 
we have ever comeacross. It is too good not to be put on 
record here. Part of the action takes p'ace near Icomb 
Priory, and our attention is more than once called to the 
tolling of the Priory bell in the “ centralone.”” But what 
does Mr. Ranger-Gull suppose a ‘‘centralone’’ to be ? 
Something of the nature of a ‘‘campanile”? Of course 
there is no such word. The mystery is solved by a 
passage where it is stated that the Priory was a Cistercian 
one, and that “‘ by the rules of that order only one tower, 
a centralone. was permitted.”” This is taken, no doubt, 
from some handbook of ecclesiastical archeology. But 
“‘centralone ” is a misprint for ‘‘ central one.” 
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Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.) 
Fenix. By Ropert Hircueys. 
A study, four hundred and thirty-two pages in length, 
of three years in the life of Felix, an impressionable 
youth. The opening and closing scenes are laid in France, 
but the main action of the story takes place in Kent 
and London. Among other experiences Felix comes in 
contact with a group of morphinomaniacs, and there is 
one scene in 2 home in Paris that. Mr. Hitchens, being 
Mr. Hitchens, must have enjoyed writing. In a _ pre- 
fatory note the author makes his acknowledgments to a 
French doctor ‘‘ for the account given of the proceedings 
in a certain house in Paris.”” (Methuen. 6s.) 


Tur Success or Mark WyNGate. By U. L. Srcperrap. 


The author of The Hnchanter has won the right to 
serious consideration. His new book opens well. ‘* Mark 
Wyngate first saw Judith one evening when he was at 
the welding forge.’’ That was at Chele on the Essex 
flats: there the action passes: there the tragic drama of 
love and death between the two was worked out: there 
we learn at what cost Mark Wyngate won his success. 
(Constable. 6s.) 

By Katmarine Tynan. 


Love or SISters. 


There is a fragrance about Miss Tynan’s Irish stories 
that is quite unaffected by the passage of time, and 
regular production. Irish life, in its lightest and most 
lovable moods inspires her pen, and if jealousy and 
rivalry came into the love of these two sisters, it was 
All comes right in the end. One of the 


only for a time. 
a pony. (Smith Elder. 6s.) 


characters is Tim Healy 
‘Tue Son or tum Worr. By Jack Loynon. 
Nine short stories, vigorous and virile, of the Far North, 
by the author of The God of His Fathers, a volume which 
was received with favour a few months ago. The present 
volume is dedicated to ‘‘ the sons of the wolf, who sought 
their heritage, and left their bones, among the shadows of 
the circle.’’ (Isbister.) 
Tue Srory or Lent. By Harry Linpsay. 
A somewhat sentimental story, being part of the life history 
of a studious carpenter, including his relations with two 
amiable young women. He burns the midnight oil, takes 
his degree, and is sent out toSouth Africa as a missionary. 
It was before the war, and one of the scenes is laid in 
Qom Kruger’s farm on the Johannesburg road. When’ 
the missionary arrived there crying ‘“‘Show me to my 
poor, dying wife,’’ Oom Kruger and his wife “ stared at 
him in a kind of slow, heavy astonishment.” | (Chatto. 


bs.) 


By Dutvercompe Woarer. By Harorp VaLiines. 


A love story of the year 1685, into which is woven 
many incidents of the Monmouth rebellion. The hero, of 
illegitimate birth but gentle breeding, does his best to 
check the rising. We are given pictures of Jeffreys in 
court, and Jeffreys in his private room sitting and taking 
bribes.’ The hero’s adventures do not end even when he 
escapes from England by the aid of his sweetheart, but at 
last the Revolution of 1689 brings him back to happier 
times. ‘The story has a freshness unusual in modern 
nistorical novels. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


Urrer toe Write Cocxane. By Hatuiweit Sureciere. 


A novel of the ‘l’orty-five, which follows the adventures 
of one Maurice Anstruther, a light-hearted gentleman of 
fortune, a ready soldier, and an intimate of Prince Charlie’s. 
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The author has had access to many of the lesser-known 
narratives of the rising, written by men who were in the 
turmoil of it from start to finish. Here and there he has 
taken small liberties with the strict order of facts, but 
substantially the novel is true to history. Mr. F. H. 
Townsend supplies some spirited illustrations. (Cassell. 
6s.) 
From 4 Taarcnep Corrace. By Ereanor G. Haypen. 
A former story by this author called 7'’ravels Round Our 
Village showed that she had true sympathy with the rural 
mind, and the power to make the annals of village life 
attractive. This story of life in a Down village, com- 
plicated by a murder, is equally reticent and charming. 
Miss Hayden has humour, too, and she can make her 
characters show it, as in this soliloquy of Fuzzell’s, 
which is the last paragraph in the book: ‘‘She be the 
fust faymale as I've a-kissed sence my mother died nigh 
on farty ’ear agoo. Lark, Pudn’t ha’ waited sa long if 
I'd knawed ’twur sa powerful soothin’!’’ (Constable. 
6s.) 


By J. P. Mowsray. 


Very American, quite amusing, this story reminds one a 
little of the author of the Dolly Dialogues, and a little of 
the late Mr. Stockton. But Mr. Mowbray has a personality 
of his own, and his books are certainly well worth issuing 
on this side. His spirits are high, and his American 
women are always attractive. (Constable. 6s.) 


Taxciep Up is Bevuxan Lanp. 


A Peasant Rove. By Lesuie Kerra. 


A first glance at this story shows a pleasant literary 
style, which, however, seems to flow too unchangingly into 
the talk of thecharacters. Says Jack Bannister to his two 
months’ bride, ‘‘ What a lover of fresh air you are, you 
wild woman of the woods!” ‘‘ Yes, I love it!’ “she 
drew a full, deep breath, light, and air, and wind—and 
spreading fields, and great continents of sky.”” Any story 
beginning just after marriage has the merit of exciting 
curiosity at once. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.) 


Tue Cuipren or SILENCE. By Jonny CLeveanp. 


This story will appeal to members of the Society of 
Friends, for it opens in the old Quaker meeting-house in 
Ratcliff, E., and it is Quaker to the end. The author 
seems to understand his world, and he makes it clearer to 
others by an occasional foot-note. (Isbister. 6s.) 

Tue Future or Pay..s. By Apewixe SerGeanr. 

‘She was certainly a most beautiful baby.’’ Everyone 
who met it in a perambulator 6n Barnes’Common could 
see that. The interest of the story is quiet and domestic, 
and middle-class. ‘‘ Do you sketch much? Oh, do show 
me some of your sketches, Mr. Romaine! ”’ is characteristic. 
Mr. Romaine of course obliged. He had ‘caught the 
impressionist knack, and could give a figure or a land- 
scape in three lines of charcoal and a dab of paint very 
effectively.’’ (John Long. 6s.) 


We have also received : When Spurs were Gold, “a sup- 
pressed page of English history relating to Henry V.,” 
by Russell Garnier (Allen); The Leopard’s Spots, ‘a 
romance of the White Man’s Burden, 1865--1900,” by 
T. Dixon, Junr. (Richards); Natives of Milton, eighteen 
short sketches by R Murray Gilchrist (Richards); The Priest 
and the Prineess ‘* a romance of to-day,” by R. L. Dixon 
(Hutchinson); Near Relations, by Adeline Sergeant 
(Hodder and Stoughton); For a Young Qucen’s Bright 
Eyes, by R. H. Savage (F. V. White & Co.); The Beauti- 
ful Mrs. Moulton, by N. Stephenson (Lane); The Beaufoy 
Romances, by H. Drummond (Ward Lock); The Maid at 
Arms, by R. W. Chambers (Constable 
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Zola. 


A Generous soul has left us: an ardent and a disinterested 
fighter: a valiant workman if not precisely an artist: a 
writer whose ideal was high if his interpretation was 
not luminous: a novelist who, exercising the art which 
is essentially that of pleasing, never deviated from his 
self-elected mission of reforming humanity by means of 
a revolting presentment of it in its actual state: whose 
judgment of the prosperous classes was bleared through 
his immense pity for the unfortunate: whose very 
qualities, which were noble and great, caused the unhinged 
and almost hysteric blackness of his vision of life. In 
Zola we have lost a gigantic figure in modern letters, a 
figure which recalls Balzac in its association with un- 
intermittent literary toil and the production of work which, 
whatever its value as literature may be, and this is of its 
very nature contestable, arrested the attention of Europe. 
Never had a writer so many and such pitiless enemies, 
but even these cannot deny that Zola had become a 
figure of European importance. However detestable you 
might find his books, they were like nobody else’s books, 
and at their worst they exhaled a wonderful, almost 
magnetic air of sincerity. You might hate the man, 
but you could not possibly despise the man who had 
the courage to write as he wrote, the courage to hold 
up such a mirror to nature as he did. In denying 
his genius, nobody could deny him a certain brutal, 
masterful talent, and an incomparable industry which 
in default of genius explains his supremacy in the 
modern world of letters. For, belittle Zola as we may, we 
cannot ignore the obvious fact that he shares with Tolstoi 
and Ibsen the conspicuous place of honour in the European 
Temple of literary renown. How is this to be explained if 
not by some extraordinary power which lies outside the 
region of art? His work may not last, but in a smaller 
way he has commanded. something of the universal atten- 
tion bestowed on Victor Hugo. But Hugo’s memory 
carries with it a sense of deception. Like Zola he wrought 
upon an enormous scale and filled the world with the 
noise of his personality. Like Zola he had a tempestuous, 
self-assertive Latin temperament, but he neither had the 
sincerity nor disinterestedness of Zola. 

How many there are who never having read a line of 
Zola venerate him for his splendid courage in standing up 
against almost his entire country in defence of a man he 
knew nothing about, but whom he believed to be the 
victim of race-hatred! Across that sad and blotted page 
of the history of our times Zola’s name is traced in 
magnificent characters. But here again comes the question 
of his balance and judgment. The sequel confronts us 
with the query: was it from a purely patriotic point of 
view the best thing he could have done? France has not 
vet recovered from the wound upon her honour, her temper 
is irascible still because of it, she is a hopelessly divided 
family, either half most cruelly unjust towards the other, 
and what has been the gain in the dreadful crisis into 
which he plunged her? Theman he suffered for is not 
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rehabilitated. After having shown himself lamentably 
below his historic réle at Rennes, he renounced all hope 
of ever winning his cause by accepting pardon, and 
Picquart, the one heroic figure in the inexplicable em- 
broglio, is ruthlessly ruined forever. This doubt does not 
diminish the greatness of Zola’s action: it only convinces 
us that the medizval blare of trumpets is out of place in 
our complex modern existence. Don Quixote belonged to 
his time, but nowadays it is a much more serious and 
less picturesque matter to go tilting against windmills, 
or single-handed against national feeling. The celebrated 
‘* J’accuse’’ letter was very like the attitude of the 
knight of old who charges into the royal presence with 
words of indignation on his lips, and flings down his glove 
in valorous challenge. At the time it gave the world 
®& supreme sensation which will not soon be forgotten, 
and after which other French crises seem as tame as a 
remembered dream. And may it not be so with these 
colossal books which on their successive appearance held 
all the world, old or new, on the tiptce of expectation, 
ready with equal violence to belaud or to execrate? They 
had their sensational entrance upon the scere of letters, 
but it is doubtful if they will live except as ponderous 
curiosities. For they lack the vitality, the vivifying 
sparkle of genius. They raised too much dust, too much 
noise about them for genuine works of art ; and yet they 
express so emphatically the dignity of labour, the value of 
concentrated effort; in their newer phases they are 80 
resolutely fixed in virile hope and confidence upon wide 
horizons, towards a perfected world on which lies a larger 
sunshine. They contain such a generous dream of the 
future that it should seem their author's fame can never 
die. Like Hugo, Zola was a poet. There are pages in the 
Faute de l’abbé Mouret which are prose running riot in the 
embraces of poetry. His whole conception of good and evil 
reveals the excesses and exaggerations of the romantic 
and poetic temperament. Like a medieval architect he 
endows evil with a grotesque and persistent force, for 
there is too much natural coarseness in him to permit of 
subtle shading, of artistic degrees, of wavering light 
and shadows. The material beauty of humanity is the 
only kind of beauty visible to him. The immaterial 
beauty of the soul not only escapes him altogether, but is 
not even a factor in the perfecting of the human race he 
suspects of existing. But within his limi‘ations, he under- 
stands and seizes supremely this material beauty. Nobody 
ever revealed a cleaner, healthier, more glowing love of 
happy love than he. There are enchanting pases and 
pictures of domestic happiness in [*écondite. His love of 
children and animals is warm and exquisite. His reverence 
for maternity and marriages, taken in their purely natural 
form, as the making of healthy, happy animals, is full of 
an engaging tenderness. He saw life and its effects in all 
things wrongly, exaggerating its turpitudes, painting its 
evil side so grossly as to give us a caricature of vice, men 
and women destitute of every quality or instinct that is 
not inconceivably base and putrid, and describing its 
virtuous aspects with the lyricism that might more justly 
have applied to some imagined world where creatures of a 
different moral and physical build from ours dwell in a 
superterrestrial harmony. 

Vhen one asks oneself what was the great lack 
in Zola’s work, one instantly answers—humour. Even 
Balzac himself, as well as Hugo, lacked humour. But 
in Zola the lack is more obvious than in either of 
these two, and as he also, unlike them, lacks genius, 
the result is generally more tiresome. He is long winded, 
his excesses in detail and description, his rude, robust 
exuberance, his extravagances of vision, his colossal 
dreams for the regeneration of humanity and the recon- 
struction of the world—where artisans’ wives are to dine 
in the open air, in a perpetual summer, with swarms of 
laughing babies round them, meals prepared and babies 
clothed by magic, and all the matrons glistening with 
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precious stones made common, and lovely silks made cheap 
—weary by their unreality and their recklessness. We 
recognise the nobility of the dream, while thanking our 
stars that it is not fulfilled; we render full homage to 
the dreamer’s sincerity and generosity; we admire the 
consistent effort of his long career in letters; we feel to 
the full the overflowing measure of pity, of kindliness, 
the intense instinct for justice he offers in his later books, 
and in spite of our intellectual depreciation of them, we 
are sick in heart at the thought of the stupid tragedy which 
cut short this fine and continued revelation of a temperament. 
His Quatre Evangiles, a labour of love, is unfinished, and 
one listens instinctively for the jubilations of his ungenerous 
enémies. Already they are spreading the tale of suicide. 
In another moment we shall learn that remorse for his 
attitude in the Dreyfus affair drove him to the deed. 
There will be no lack of mud flung upon his coffin. 
Poor Zola! one wishes fate had allowed him to live 
down the obloquy and hostility his unjust countrymen 
heaped upon him, winning the respect and triumph the 
probity of his lifeand character merited, reaping the reward 
of his powerful capacity for labour, and the honours due 
to his courage and loyalty. 


Mr. Owen Seaman’s New Book. 


For how much unhappiness is the statement ‘“‘ Beauty is 
truth, truth beauty ”’ responsible? How much disappoint- 
ment has drifted down into heedlessness; how much 
discontent has provoked self-reliance into self-distrust 
under the impossibility of accepting the exclamations of 
lyrical enthusiasm as a working principle in life? The 
intelligent, striving after unclouded clearness of thought, 
are taught, before they can realise the limitations of sight, 
that to see things as they are is to find them essentially 
and completely beautiful. Against this goes the natural 
(liscipline—the eternal daily education of mere experience 

of feeling them as they are. No one has yet pretended 
that whatever is really felt must be actually pleasant. 
Feeling is often a very painful privilege; truth is not 
always beautiful, and it is probably the shock of this 
discovery which makes many minds, by native delicacy 
romantic, by circumstances critical. The just critic is not 
the man who has failed in creative art, but, as a rule, the 
man who would describe things as they are and as they 
feel if he had not the Beauty clause teasing him into the 
suspicion that perhaps he sees and feels as the majority 
do not. <A poet, fretting under this grievance, surprised 
by realities, not knowing which way to look for comfort, 
feeling the world too much with him, the dream too far 
away, will perhaps strive to establish judgment, at least, 
in the gate, or will decide, as an alternative, to see the 
grotesque only in the objects of his scrutiny and the con- 
tradictions of his own knowledge. Now, without wishing 
to saddle a brilliant achievement with solemnity, we may 
say that in Mr. Owen Seaman’s new collection of parodies— 
Borrowed Plumes—-we are given, under various disguises, 
i strong substratum of his own original ideas, observation 
and philosophy. Mr. Seaman is neither cynical nor dis- 
illusioned : there is not a bitter line in this particular book, 
nor in any of his books : his good nature is never disturbed 
nor disturbing: there is no note of the faux bon homme in 
his gaiety, but (here comes the particular application of 
the ‘Truth is Beauty fallacy) he shows his acquaintance 
with things as they are by not making merry at. the 
inappropriate moment. Much present laughter, free from 
malice in itself, is so foolish where it is not offensive 
that we may be excused when we fear lest humour, as 
the great authors understood it, is one of the departing 
solaces of the human intellect. Thackeray, Bret Harte, 
Calverley, and Sir Francis Burnand have given us some 
irresistible burlesques :—Strapmore, for instance, as a sus- 
tained effort in ripe, unflagging, spontaneous fun, is 
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probably the best example of its kind in English. Mr. 
Seaman, however, aims rather at an imitation than parody 
pure and simple: his attack is not directed toward the 
text but toward the point of view: he writes, that is to 
say, dramatically, now in the character of Mr. Hall Caine, 
now as Mr. Henry Harland, now as Elizabeth of the 
Garden, now as Sir John Lubbock. He is, in words, a 
character actor. There hangs in the Diploma Gallery of 
the Royal Academy a picture by Millais which he has 
called A Souvenir of Velasquez. It is the portrait of a 
modern child done in a brilliant imitation of Velasquez’s 
technique: Millais has reproduced the Spanish master’s 
skill, his mannerisms, his way, in fact, of seeing. This 
is Mr. Seaman’s method of parody, and this is why his 
genius in that direction is peculiarly individual, singularly 
difficult to describe and classify. The pieces called re- 
spectively ‘‘Mrs. Humphry Ward” and “Mr. Henry 
James” are so near their originals that, but for the 
unexpected lines of sheer absurdity, they would seem 
quite genuine. When Hellsmere Bannistry goes shooting, 
his meditation takes the following course :— 


Pheasants had been killed: though not, he hoped, in 

August. As for rabbits, they were a perpetual prey. What, 
indeed, was his objective at that moment? was it not the 
destruction of certain forms of life? primarily the grouse, 
incidentally the hare, and, conceivably, the snipe? . 
And now the moor stretched before him, sweeping up the 
long low braes of Athol, chequered with purple patches, here 
flaunting the conscious symmetry of a deonsht heel, there 
counterfeiting the dappled shadows of the milch-kine of 
Apollo. The guns spread out into line. . . . Not even 
then could Hellsmere escape from his attitude of mental 
absorption. 


Again, in a totally different vein, read the dialogue 
** Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler ” :— 


“Nothing in a woman, my dear Ethelfrida, betrays such 
lack of social savoir faire as the habit of telling fibs,” said 
Lady Wolverhampton. ‘No sensible man ever believes that 
& woman means what she says: and that makes it so much 
easier to tell the truth. That’s:-how I married Wolverhampton. 
[ told him I had never cared for any man, and he at once 
became jealous—as I meant he should.” 


Or the “‘ George Meredith ” :-— 


Bachelor by habit and a graceful seat by force of applica- 
tion, he had the manner of riding straight after hounds or 
women ; but tempered by an instinct for country and a taste 
for the durable. He would choose.the open gate at the 
fallow’s corner in contempt of incredulous eye-lifts thrown 
over shrug of shoulders leaning back from the rise, rather 
than risk his stable’s best blood over a low hedge, flushing 
young Spring, with heavy drop at fourteen stone on macadam 
flints, shrieking menace of a wrung fetlock for the ten miles 
home. In the other kind of chase he had cried off, on 
suspicion that the lady’s mother had died fat. 


Imitation so skilful as this can be compared only with 
Pope’s imitations of Horace... 

The scene from “ John Oliver Hobbes’’ between Bien- 
Entendue Fitz-Blouse, and Lady Tar-ar-a is an especially 
good example of somewhat sardonic huniour translated 
into the kindly ridiculous :—  ~ 


“T think Mr. Browning is s¢ true about soul and sense’,’ 
said Bien-Entendue. “Women, especially, seem to be half 
spiritual and half sensible.” ' 

“Half sensible?” said Lady Tar-ar-a, &c., bitterly, “I find 
them altogether stupid.” 

“T knew you must be badly in love, dear,” said Bien- 
Entendue, with quick intuition. : “Who is it? ~Mine’s Robert 
Porridge.” ut 

She spoke with a simple candour that invited eonfidence. 
Lady Tar-ar-a’s steel belt, studded with black pearls, snapped 
abruptly and flew across the boudoir; but. she gave no other 
sign of the internal shock that‘she had sustained. 

“And mine,” she replied, as she collected the fragments 
with perfect aplomb, ‘‘ mine is+Lord Flotsam.” She was a 
gifted woman: . The lie -had-a-superb air of probability. ~: . 

“T should think Lord Flotsam: must ‘be a very beautiful 
character,” said Bien-Entendue, innocently. 
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The ‘Mr. Dooley,” the ‘‘ Mr. Maurice Hewlett,” and 
the ‘Mr. W. E. Henley ”’ contain some of the best pages 
in a delightful volume, and the authors to whom it is 
dedicated must be accepting it with grateful appreciation. 
For, under all the joy, there is a good deal of highly 
distinguished criticism. 


Mozart in. the Muirabell- 
Garten. 


Tuey are giving a cycle of Mozart operas at Munich, at 
the Hof-Theater, to follow the Wagner operas at the 
Prinz-Regenten-Theater ; and I stayed, on my way to 
Sulzburg, to hear “ Die Zauberfliite.”” It was perfectly 
given, with a small, choice orchestra under Herr Zumpe, 
and with every part except the tenor’s admirably sung 
and acted. Herr Julius Zarest, from Hanover, was 
particularly good as Papageno; the Eva of “‘ Die Meister- 
singer’? made an equally good Pamina.. And it was 
staged, under Herr von Possart’s direction, as suitably 
and. as successfully, in its different way, as the Wagner 
opera had been.- Tie sombre Egyptian scenes of this 
odd story, with its menagerie and its pantomime trans- 
formation, were turned into a thrilling spectacle, and by 
means of nothing but a little canvas and paint and 
limelight. 1t could have cost. very little, compared with 
‘an English Shakespeare revival, let us say; but how 
infinitely more spectacular, in the good sense, it was! 
Every effect was significant, perfectly in its place, doing 
just what it had to do, and without thrusting itself 
forward for separate admiration. German art of to-day 
is all decorative, and it is at its best’ when it is applied 
to the scenery of the stage. Its fault, in serious painting, 
is that it is too theatrical, it is too anxious to be full of 
too many qualities besides the qualities of good painting. 
It is too emphatic, it is meant for artificial light. If 
Franz Stuck would paint for the stage, instead of using 
his vigorous brush to paint nature without distinction 
and nightmares without imagination or easel-canvases, 
he would do, -perhaps rather better, just what these 
scene-painters do, with so much skill and taste. They 
have the sense of effective decoration; and German art, 
at present, is almost wholly limited to that sense. 

I listened, with the full consent of my eyes, to the 
lovely music, which played round the story like light 
transfiguring a masquerade ; and now, by a lucky chance, 
I can brood over it here in Salzburg, where Mozart was 
born, where he lived, where the house in which he wrote 
the opera is to be seen, a little garden-house brought over 
from Vienna and set down where it should always have 
been, high up among the pine-woods of the Cupuzinerberg. 
I find myself wondering how much Mozart took to himself, 
how much went to his making, in this exquisite place, set 
in a hollow of great hills, from which, if you look down 
upon it, it has the air of a little toy town out of a Noah’s 
Ark, set square in a clean, trim, perfectly flat map of 
meadows, with its flat roofs, packed close together on each 
side of a long, winding river, which trails across the whole 
breadth of the plain. From the midst of the town you 
look up everywhere at heights; rocks covered with pine- 
trees, beyond them hills hooded with white clouds, great 
soft walls of darkness, on which the mist is like the bloom 
of a plum; and, right above you, the castle, on its steep 
rock swathed in trees, with its grey walls and turrets, like 
the castle which one has imagined for all the knights of 
all. the romances.- All this, no doubt, entered into the 
soul of Mozart, and had its meaning for him; but where I 
seem actually to eee him, where I can fancy him walking 
most often, and hearing more sounds than elsewhere come 
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to him through his eyes and his senses, is the Mirabell- 
Garten, which lies behind the palace built by an Archbishop 
of Salzburg in the seventeenth century, and which is laid 
out in the conventional French fashion, with a harmony 
which I find in few other gardens. I have never walked 
in a garden which seemed to keep itself so reticently 
within its own severe and gracious limits. The trees 
themselves seem to grow naturally into the pattern of this 
garden with its formal alleys, in which the birds fly in 
and out of the trellised roofs, its square-cut bushes, its 
low stone balustrades, its tall urns out of which droop 
trails of pink and green, its round flower-beds, each of a 
single colour, set at regular intervals on the grass, its 
tiny fountain dripping faintly into a green and brewn 
pool; the long, sad lines of the Archbishop’s Palace, off 
which the brown paint is peeling; the whole sad charm, 
dainty melancholy, formal beauty, and autumnal air.of jf. 
It was in the Mirabell-Garten that I seemed nearestdp 
Mozart, 

The music of Mozart, as one hears it in ‘ Die 
Zauberfliite,”” is music without desire, music content..with 
beauty, and to be itself. It has the firm outlines of 
Diirer or of Botticelli, with the same constraint within a 
fixed form, if one compares it with the Titian-like freedom 
and splendour of Wagner. In hearing Mozart .I saw 
Botticelli’s ‘‘ Entombment,” which I had been seeing in 
the Munich Gallery; in hearing Wagner I had seen the 
Titian ‘‘ Scourging of Christ.” Mozart has what Coventry 
Patmore called ‘‘a glittering peace’’: to Patmore that 
quality distinguished supreme art, and, indeed, the art of 
Mozart is, in its kind, supreme. It has an adorable 
perty of form, and it has no need to look outside those 
imits which it has found or fixed for itself. Mozart cares 
little, as a rule, for what he has to express; but he cares 
infinitely for the way in which he expresses everything, 
and, through the mere emotional power of the notes them- 
selves, he conveys to'us all that he cares to convey: awe, 
for instance, in those solemn scenes of the priests of 
Isis. He is a magician, who plays with his magic, and 
can be gay, out of mere pleasant idleness, fooling with 
Papagenus as Shakespeare fools in ‘‘ Twelfth Night.’’ 
“* Die Zauberfliite ” is really a very fine kind of pantomine, 
to which the music lends itself in the spirit of the thing, 
yet without condescending to be grotesque. The duet of 
Papagenus and Papagena is absolutely comic, but it is as 
lovely as a duet of two birds, of less flaming feather. As 
the lovers ascend through fires and floods, only the piping 
of the magic flute is heard in the orchestra:. imagine 
Wagner threading it in to the web of a great orchestral 
pattern! For Mozart it was enough, and, for his art, it was 
enough. He gives you harmony which does not need to mean 
anything outside itself, in order to be supremely beautiful ; 
and he gives you beauty with a certain exquisite formality, 
not caring to go beyond the lines which contain that 
reticent, sufficient charm of the Mirabell-Carten. 


Artur Symons. 


Bret Harte.as Letter Writer. 


Normixc within the wide circle of the written word is 
more difficult to judge and adequately to appraise than 
correspondence. ‘The mere passing of a letter from under 
the eyes for which it was intended, to receive the scrutiny 
of another glance, the impact of another. brain, seems at 
once to rob it of something of its intimacy, something of 
its inner soul. Hardly a> volume of letters was ever 
published which did not leave upon many readers a sense 
of confidence violated, of secrecy surprised. We do not 
mean that therefore intimate correspondence should not 
be published—that would be to rob the world of the ex- 
pression of more wisdom, sorrow, joyousness, than it can 
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afford to lose. Letters, indeed, are always subject to 
unexpected publicity, and it is, perhaps, no more un- 
natural that they should be read by ten thousand than by 
a dozen unfamiliar eyes. Genius has occasionally expressed 
itself more perfectly in correspondence than in other 
forms: take, for instance, the letters of Edward Fitz- 
Gerald ; perhaps we might add those of Marie Bashkirtseff. 
Sometimes, on the other hand, they do not add much to 
our sum of knowledge, and this usually in the case of 
writers who were simple and unspeculative, and who 
found in their work an ample channel for most of what 
they had to say. Of these latter, if we may judge from 
some samples given us in the current Harper's Magazine, 
Bret Harte was one. The letters were addressed to Mrs. 
A. 8. Boyd, or members of her household; they are 
pleasant, amiable, fairly observant, but rather lacking in 
distinction. They are hardly, in a word, the kind of 
letters whieh we should have expected the author of 
‘* Tennessee’s Partner ’’ and ‘‘ The Outcasts of Poker Flat ” 
to write. We can only state the impression: we do not 
suggest that we had any right to expect more. 

America, Mrs. Boyd tells us, was always ‘‘ my country ”’ 
to Bret Harte, and an absence extending over nearly a 
quarter of a century “‘ failed to dim his vivid recollection of 
the beauties of the Sierras that form so regal a back- 
ground to most of his stories.” Writing from Switzerland 
in 1895 he said: ‘‘ This part of Switzerland is entirely 
new tome. I can only tell you that the two photographs 
I send you are absolutely true in detail and effect, and that 
the characteristic and even the defect of the scenery here 
is that it looks as if it were artistically composed : all the 
drop-curtains, all the stage scenes, all the ballet back- 
grounds you have ever seen in the theatre exist here in 
reality. The painter has nothing to compose —the photo- 
grapher still less: that chalet, that terrace, that snow 
peak, is exactly where it ought to be. The view from my 
balcony at this moment is a picture hanging on my wall— 
not a view at all. You begin to have a horrible suspicion 
that Daudet’s joke about all ‘ Switzerland being a gigantic 
hotel company’ is true. You hesitate about sitting down 
on this stone terrace lest it shouldn’t be ‘ practical’ ; and you 
don’t dare to knock at the door of this bright venetian- 
awninged shop lest it should be only painted canvas. 
There is a whole street in Montreux that I have seen a 
dozen times in Grand Opera.” 

A little further on in the same letter he writes: “I find 
my heart going back to the old Sierras whenever I get 
over three thousand feet of Swiss altitude, and—date I 
whisper it?—in spite of this pictorial composition I 
wouldn’t give a mile of the dear old Sierras, with their 
honesty, sincerity, and magnificent uncouthness, for 
100,000 kilometres of the picturesque Vaud ! ” 

This, in its way, is fairly effective, but the earlier 
passage is rather commonplace; it has none of the sym- 
aed the intimacy, of the descriptive passages in Bret 
Jarte’s stories ; we might almost call it a little provincial. 
But it must, of course, be remembered that the letter was 
written when Bret Harte had already given us his best 
work, and when even the memory of the Sierras could not 
awaken in him the old picturesque fervour. It is a pity 
that Mrs. Boyd has not given some earlier letters. One 
dated 1888 is the earliest, and we are told that the 
correspondence began in 1883, and extended to ‘‘ hundreds 
of letters.” That dated 1888 refers to Stoke Pogis and 
Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy,”’ a subject so hackneyed. that we refrain 
from quoting: it seems to have passed beyond the bounds 
of further possible illumination. 

Of Bret Harte’s sympathy with and appreciation of other 
men’s work Mrs. Boyd justly speaks in the highest terms. 
Catriona roused his instant enthusiasm ; one can see just 
how it would appeal to his romantic and literary sense. 
When Bret Harte’s biography comes to be written—his 
memory can hardly escape that doubtful memorial—we 
shall be better able to judge of his letters; those given in 
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the article from which we have quoted can hardly, we 
think, be quite representative. One passage in Mrs. Boyd’s 
article calls for protest; she writes: ‘* Looking through 
hundreds of letters written to our small household alone 
under dates varying from 1883 to 1902, we marvel that 
he, whose every written word commanded a high market 
value, should have wielded so prodigal a pen in purely 
private correspondence.” 

We see nothing at all to marvel at in this; it represents 
a point of view against which we must always protest, and 
certainly it is no compliment to Bret Harte to put it into 
print. There is far too much talk. now-a-days of literary 
‘* market value,”’ and it is humiliating to think that the 
idea can be even distantly associated with written ex- 
pressions of friendship. 


Drama. 


The —— Beef Suet Co. 


‘‘ Oxen supplied by the —— Beef Suet Co.’’—such is the 
agreeable intimation which meets the eye on taking up 
the playbill for, ‘The Best of Friends”’ at Drury Lane. 
I omit the actual name of the firm employed, lest they 
should be unjustly suspected of paying for the advertise- 
ment. But I need hardly say that the compiler of the 
play-bill had no such scruples. He further went on to 
specify the milliner, and the florist, and the upholsterer, 
and the tobacconist who provided the cigars and the 
cigarettes smoked upon the stage in Act 11., scene 4. All 
this is significant, for it is precisely upon these trades- 
men and their wares, with the skilled assistance of the 
machinist and the chief engineer, who are also com- 
memorated, that the success of a melodrama, as melodrama 
is understood at Drury Lane to-day, depends. The play 
and the players are a very minor consideration indeed. 
The histrionic function of the Beef Suet Co.’s oxen is to 
walk across the stage, together with a troop of cavalry, a 
Cape cart, several Kaffirs, and some children carrying large 
water-melons, in a scene representing a street in Johannes- 
burg during the progress of the war. Another scene is 
laid before the gates of an Oxford college. Men and scouts 
and dons come and go, and a circus procession, with a 
Lady Godiva, very scandalizing to the dean, winds its way 
through an interested crowd. A third represents a garden- 
party amongst the flower-beds of a ducal mansion; a 
fourth a banquet of a yeomanry company in the ducal 
hall; a fifth, the surrender of a Boer commando in 
some desolate outpost amongst the hills; a sixth the 
interior of the circus itself. Lach is filled with a well- 
drilled crowd and mounted with an_ extraordinary 
attention to detail. Indeed, so thorough is the realism 
that it is quite an entertainment to watch for the’ points 
in which it falls short, to observe the inadequate supply 
of glasses at the banquet, the numbers painted on the 
stones dislodged by a shell from the ruined farmhouse 
where the Boers are concealed, and the encouragement 
bestowed upon a diminutive cox by the taller members of 
his college as he returns in boating coat and sweater from 
the river. One cannot help being impressed by the 
immense amount of energy and business capacity which 
such a production as this involves. It is not art, but it is 
a monument of British commercial enterprise. Mr. Arthur 
Collins, with his ropes and his pulleys, and his host of 
fournisseurs and scene-shifters, must have on his shoulders 
all the responsibilities of a general manager of one of our 
great railways. And if his players act like ticket-collectors 
and his play has the literary quality of a time-table, it is, 
I am. sure, because he has learnt from experience that 
these are the things about which the public for which he 
caters cares least. 
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Yet I canrot help being a little sorry for the poor ghost 
of disinherited melodrama. For after all melodrama, 
although it had its limitations, performed some at least 
of the functions of literature. It took you out of yourself. 
As a reading of life it was open to criticism, but as a 
dream world it was as good as another, as good as 
Mr. Morris’ ‘‘ Karthly Paradise,’ or Mr. Yeats’ “‘ Land of 
Heart’s Desire,” or that immoral comedy of the Restoration 
wherein Charles Lamb, wearied of problems, found a 
‘happy breathing-place from the -burden of a perpetual 
moral questioning, the sanctuary and quiet Alsatia of 
hunted casuistry.” I do not think that I ever myself 
possessed the key to this particular garden of enchant- 
ment, but I am sure that there have been many 
who did, and who lost themselves there, as they 
watched the villains whose villainy declared itself in 
the very cut of their moustaches, and the heroes whose 
most innocent acts were always so fatally open to mis- 
interpretation, and wept when the devoted women received 
the shots that should have been their lovers’, and took part 
in the triumph when the clouds of doubt rolled away and 
the faithful hearts that had been separated beat together 
once-‘more. Of course there were villains in “‘ The Best of 
Friends,’’ who were duly hissed according to tradition as 
they passed before the curtain at the end of each act. 
There was a Boer agent disguised as a riding-master in 
the circus, and there was a high-born lady with a dubious 
past and a wry mouth that curled into a sneer when she 
found herself alone on the stage. But I do not think that 
these gentry expected us to take their machinations very 
seriously. No ingenuity of construction had been wasted 
on the plot, which was too obviously a mere excuse for 
hurrying us on from tableau to breathless tableau. I am 
afraid that the chronicler must record another triumph for 
mechanism, and that melodrama, like many finer forms of 
the mimetic art, has succumbed to the attractions of the 
spectacle. 

The subject-matter of the play being, as it is, nought, I 
think that Mr. Cecil Raleigh might just as well have left 
the war out of it. I do not complain that he has dealt 
with it in any offensive spirit. The sound of the Jingo is 
not very loud in the land just at present. On the con- 
trary, Mr. Raleigh strictly avoids taking sides. Even the 
pro-Boer tendencies of Lord Amesbury are tenderly treated, 
and the old Boer commandant, Michael de Lahne, is the most 
sympathetic, as well as one of the best played characters 
in the piece. Certainly he contrasts wl for intelligence 
and dignity of bearing, with the rather fatuous duke who 
chiefly voices the sentiments of English patriotism. But 
the War 1s still so new and so real, and, whatever way 
you look at the causes of it, such a stupendous sorrow 
to so many households, that it does seem to me a little 
indecent to utilize it for the purposes of an entertainment 
which, at the best, makes no claim to touch upon the 
finer issues of life, or to afford anything but three hours 
of sensational, if more or less harmless, amusement. It is 
a manifestation of the same spirit which, in all good faith, 
invited the defeated Boer generals to become spectators of 
the display of British naval supremacy at the Spithead 
review. ‘Truly, we are an unimaginative people. 

FE. K. Crramners. 


Art. 


The “ Artist” Photographer. 


I am not a photographer. Perhaps it is as well. At any 
rate I am enabled to approach the subject with an open 
mind, which has been stimulated, if not convinced, by an 
animated conversation with Mr. George Bernard Shaw, the 
champion of the “artist” photographer in the paper war 
of camera versus brush. That war may be said to have 
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begun on the day when the French painter Delaroche 
first saw one of Daguerre’s new light pictures. He looked, 
shivered (he must have shivered), and exclaimed *“‘ Painting 
is dead!” Ge 

Well, painting is not dead. Like photography, it is 
lustily alive, and if Delaroche could not live to see his 
fear justified, neither could he have foreseen the breezy 
upland which photography, ploughing in its own furrow, 
has reached. A week ago I was honourably ignorant 
of the ructions and fruitions in the photographic world, 
but three experiences united to correct that nescience. 
First, the perusal of Mr. Charles H. Caftin’s _Photo- 
graphy as a Fine Art; second, an afternoon at the 
exhibition of the Photographic Salon in the Dudley 
Gallery ; third, a morning at the exhibition of_ the 
Royal Photographic Society in the New Gallery. I do 
not propose to review Mr. Caffin’s book, which is an 
appreciation, with a strong American bias, of the achieve- 
ments and possibilities of photography, or to quote Mr. 
Caffin’s words, ‘‘of photographic art,’”’ with nearly a 
hundred illustrations. Two of the chapters are mono- 
graphs on the work of two Eminent Photographers, ‘as the 
writer on a book on etching might include chapters on 
Durer and Whistler. I read the book with childlike 
‘wonder, my excitement rising as I learnt just how “ the 
first of American exponents of pictorial photography,’ Mr. 
Alfred Stieglitz, ‘‘ got’? his famous ‘ Portrait of Mr. R.,”’ 
which appears “ grander and sweeter” the more Mr. 
Caffin studies it. We are told it presents preliminary 
study extending over two years, for Mr. R. was 
‘habitually composed, but stiffened at once into un- 
natural self-consciousness at any suggestion of a sitting.” 
How then was it done? How did Mr. Stieglitz succeed 
in overcoming the shyness of Mr. R.? How did he take 
this photograph, than which no other “picture has 
secured its author more deserved reputation.’’ By means 
so simple, so exquisitely obvious, that only a child or a 
very great photographer could have employed them. I 
give the explanation in Mr. Caffin’s own words. “ It was 
achieved by the squeezing of a rubber ball held perdu in 
the artist’s pocket, for the subject did not know that he was 
being photographed.” To the ordinary reader who is not 
a photographer, to whom the word ogi suggests 
little more than Baker Street, Mr. Caffin’s volume has all 
the novelty of a surprise packet. I lent it to an enthu- 
siastic photographer, thinking to gratify, perhaps to 
astonish him. He returned the volume with the comment 
‘‘a little out of date, but very good.” O. siev-aiy 

“Out of date!’’ Nevertheless it will be news to many 
to learn that while those who are not photographers have 
been mildly busy about their own affairs, the photographic 
world has been seething with that recurring secessionist 
movement which, in the art world, produced the Grosvenor, 
and later the New Gallery, as a protest against con- 
ventionalism, favouritism, and what the seceders, if they 
had been in the habit of quoting Milton, would have 
called ‘“‘pining atrophy.” The Royal Photographic 
Society was the parent body. The ardent spirits who 
seceded from it called themselves The Linked Ring. 
They would have nothing to do with medals, and in 
the society they formed, called The Photographic Salon, 
they refused to admit photographs to their walls which 
did not give evidence of personal artistic feeling and 
motive, quite apart from purely scientific and technical con- 
siderations. They have kept their ideals. The exhibition 
of the Photographic Salon at the. Dudley Gallery is by far 
the better of the two. Indeed, so beautiful in effect are 
a few of the exhibits that if they were not catalogued as 
photographs, no one, who was not an expert, would think 
they were photographs. Let any sceptical reader of these 
lines drop into the Dudley Gallery and look at Mrs. 
Kasebier’s photograph of ‘‘ Mrs. W. and Infant.” There 
is no sign of stiffness in the figures of mother and child ; 
they are neither fuzzy nor sharply defined ; the printing 
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has the charm and elusiveness of an etching, and I submit 
that when the “ artist ’’ photographer produces a work like 
this he certainly deserves the ascription. How the effects 
are produced, by what ingenuities of ground laying, block- 
ing out, and printing, | know not; but the final effect 
is just beautiful. Mrs. Kasebier is one of the American 
lights of the photographic world. Mr. Robert Demachy, 
whose ‘‘ Curieuse’’ hangs next to ‘“‘ Mrs. W. and Infant,”’ 
is one of the lights of the French photographic world, 
and his ‘‘ Curieuse”’ indicates the danger that lurks in 
the path of the “artist” photographer. ‘‘ Curieuse ”’ has 
all the paraphernalia that the “‘artistic’’ temperament 
loves. The print is pushed high up into the narrow 
white frame, showing several inches of blue grey mount 
beneath, and in the lower corner of this sea of mount is 
an oblong shield with the letters of the photographer's 
name, trying to give the flick of finish to the decorative 
treatment. But the photographic subject for which this 
house of artistry was designed, the young woman, with 
her chin resting upon her hand, is a photograph and 
nothing more. Certainly temperament comes into photo- 
craphy, and if the photographer aims at something more 
than frank photography he must have the qualities of 
taste and artistic vision in high degree. Apparently a 
photographer cannot even be sure of himself. ‘ The 
Stained Gown”? by Mr. Edward Sterling, showing the 
shimmer of light on white satin, is not photographic ; it is 
an artistic study of the play of light on satin, quite 
successful; but the same exhibitor’s ‘“‘ Bad News” is 
merely a carefully arranged, posed anecdote, as lacking in 
imagination and “ ecstasy ’’ as the ordinary Royal Academy 
anecdotic picture. But the general impression of this 
collection is surprise at the high degree of skill, and, 
indeed, of beauty, that photography has reached. Surprise, 
too, at the value certain members of The Salon put 
upon their work. Five guineas is not an uncommon 
price; several prints are marked at ten guineas, and one 
photographer, an American, values his photographs at 
twenty pounds each. 

The exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society at the 
New Gallery has so much of the commercial element that 
at first glance one thinks one has wandered into a huge 


shop. ‘The well-known rooms have an air of business 
about them. Here are all the new appliances and inven- 
tions. The exhibition is to the photographer what the 


Dairy Show is to the dairyman. I felt more at home in 
the west-room, which contains the pictorial photographs, 
and found some amusement in observing if*my choice 
coincided with the choice of the jury on whom the task 
of awarding the five medals for the year has fallen. My 
failure to indicate the winners, except in one instance, was 
alleviated by reading later the opinion of an expert who 
romarked that “at each exhibition these awards create 
indignation, or amusement, or both.’’ The question of 
medals, or no medals, seems to be the dividing line 
between the two sections of the photographie world, and 
it is said that if the medals were abolished the two 
societies would mingle to mutual advantage, like Briton 
and Boer. Personally I am well content to have them 
distinct. The Photographic Salon at the Dudley Gallery, 
with its white velarium, its canvas walls, and grey frieze, 
is an ideal exhibition. And if you miss (supposing you 
do not visit the parent society in the New Gallery) Mr. 
Parkinson’s simple but delightful studies of snow scenes 
or Mr. Mauser’s “‘ On the Delft Canal,’”’ you at least escape 
the dull insincerity of Prof. Von Jan’s ‘ Emmaus” and 
** Bethlehem.” 


C. L. H. 
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Science. 


Problems of Flight. 


Tue late successful journey of a “ dirigible’’ balloon over 
London has produced so much favourable comment from 
the Press that the unwary may be led to suppose the 
organisation of a regular service of aerial cars between 
(say) London and New York to be merely a question of 
time. As a matter of fact, however, Mr. Spencer’s plucky 
and skilful experiment proved nothing that was not known 
already, and the problem of flight through the air stands 
exactly where it dia. The difficulty does not lie, as some 
have supposed, in sustaining a steady lateral or horizontal 
motion ; for the air, like the water, is for all practical pur- 
poses an incompressible fluid, and the laws which govern 
motion in the one case apply in the other. Every schoolboy— 
to use a consecrated phrase that is here particularly appro- 
priate—knows that if triangular wings made of paper be 
affixed to a magnum bonum pen and the whole apparatus 
hurled into the air, it will maintain a steady flight until 
the original impulse lent by the thrower’s arm dies away, 
and it descends to- bury its point in the desk or in 
a comrade’s head. But if each of these paper wings be 
bent at right angles to itself, the miniature spear when 
thrown will not only fly horizontally as before but will 
also rotate about its own point. And by reversing the 
process, the impulse given by the thrower’s arm can be 
dispensed with. The rotation at sufficient speed of curved 
wings or blades projecting at right angles from a 
cylindrical body will cause it to move forward horizontally 
in an incompressible medium without any other impulse 
at all. This is in fact the theory of the screw propeller 
used in steam-ships, and the motion of the latter through 
the water does not differ in essential particulars from that 
of the modern air-ship. A cylindrical balloon with a 
propeller rotating round an axis parallel to the cylinder’s 
and attached in the Zeppelin air-ship to the balloon itself, 
in the Santos Dumont and the Spencer vessels to a car 
suspended from it, forms in either case the source of the 
horizontal movement. That the direction of this can, 
within limits, be changed by a rudder attached to the 
stern of the vessel and acting like the rudder of a ship at 
sea goes without saying. 

The great difficulty that has retarded aerial navigation 
on this principle until lately was, of course, the apparent 
impossibility of lifting to a sufficient height an engine 
capable of rotating the propeller at the high speed re- 
quired. Maxim’s steam-engine, though a marvel of 
lightness, weighs eight pounds for each horse-power 
developed, and it is said that the weight would after 
a certain point increase in arithmetical proportion to the 
energy. ‘This has now been partly overcome by the use 
in the balloon of a gas many times lighter than air— 
generally hydrogen or one of its compounds—and by the 
invention of petrol motors developing relatively enormous 
horse-power with very small weight. But there remains 
the question of what sailors call ‘‘lee-way,”’ or the 
propensity of any ship or balloon to drift before the wind. 
At sea, this is in part overcome by the fact that the water to 
leeward offers considerable resistance to the lateral pressure 
of a ‘‘ crank’ or straight-sided ship, and by the possibility 
of using engines of strength enough to force the ship 
forward in the teeth of any but the fiercest gale. In the 
air, Count Zeppelin’s vessel goes as near imitating the shape 
of.the modern screw-propelled ocean greyhound as it 1s, ' 
perhaps, safe to go, but the necessity of buoyancy has 
prevented the adoption of engines of anything like the 
same power. Until some way out of this difficulty be 


found, it seems as if the dirigible balloon must remain, as 
it is at present, incapable of making steerage-way against 
any but the most moderate wind. 
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Under these circumstances, it is not wonderful that the 
aeronaut should have turned his attention to the flight of 
birds, who are to all appearance capable of ascending into 
the air without the use of any lifting power other than that 
of their own muscles and of directing their course therein 
without much regard to the direction of the wind. At one 
time it was thought that this was effected solely by the 
flapping or downward stroke of the wings, which striking 
with their curved surface the resilient air, forces the whole 
body upward. If we watch, for instance, a heavy bird such 
as the swan rising from the water, we find this process very 
notable, and that he strikes first the water and then the 
air many times with his wings before the upward impulse 
is attained. But the résearches of observers like Prof. 
Marey have shown that this flapping process is not by 
itself sufficient to account for the phenomena of fight. 
While calculation has proved that the muscular power of 
the larger birds can never be equal to overcoming the 
whole force of gravitation, we have learned from observa- 
tion that many large birds make use in addition of 
the resistance of the air itself and force themselves 
up an inclined plane to windward like a child’s 
kite. M. Clement Ader, for instance, has noticed that 
the huge vultures of ‘Africa do this by running swiftly 
against the wind, and the same thing must often have been 
seen by the observant sportsman when watching pheasants 
in thin cover. The same explanation accounts in some 
measure for the phenomena of “‘ soaring,”’ when the bird, 
holding his wings stiffly outstretched like sails, either 
hangs motionless in the wind’s eye, or swoops round in 
stately circles which evidently have for their purpose the 
presenting of a slightly inclined surface to the wind’s 
force. By imitating this action and by using large wings 
or aeroplanes driven by motors small enough to be carried 
with them, Herr Lilienthal and Mr. Pilcher contrived not 
only to raise themselves into the air, but to make glides or 
flights of very considerable length in planes set at very 
small angles to the horizon. But the shocking deaths of 
both these inventors, who were seized by a current of air 
coming in an unexpected direction and hurled to the ground 
before they had time to adjust their aeroplanes, served to 
show that all the problems of the bird’s flight have not 
yet been mastered. How,.for instance, does the falcon, when 
she has by her circling flight attained the height above 
her prey that her experience teaches to be effective, 
manage to effect, in far cen time than it takes to write it, 
the terrific ‘‘stoop” or drop which hurls her upon the 
quarry like a thunderbolt? And how does the kestrel or 
‘““windhover,”’ on a day when not a breath of air appears 
to be stirring aloft, contrive to hang in the heavens 
“‘waiting on,’ in the language of falconry, to all 
appearance perfectly motionless, until he raises or lowers 
himself vertically without any perceptible flap of the 
wings? All this points to a power of balancing—which 
may be defined as the instantaneous and delicately- 
measured shifting of the centre of gravity—of which man 
has not yet discovered the secret, and until this be found 
it seems safe to predict that the practice of aviation or 
bird-like flight will prove to the human species not impos- 
sible but terribly dangerous. As Mr. Seton Valentine and 
Mr. Tomlinson tell us in their excellent Travels in Space, 
the fact that we have already overcome a similar difficulty 
in the arts of bicycling and skating offers ground for hope 
that some day the problem may be completely mastered, 
but there is certainly no indication of its solution in the 
near future. Both in this and in. the twin difficulty of 
overcoming the ‘‘ leeway” of a balloon, the patient and 
systematic collection, of,.facts.seems tobe the part at 
present marked out for us. 


F. Leacr. 
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Correspondence. 
Science and Mysticism. 


Sm,—I have admired Mr. Legge’s former contributions 
to the Acapemy so much that I was very sorry to see him 
tilting indiscriminately against ‘‘ Mysticism” in your 
last number. Max Nordau’s pseudo-scientific book on 
Degeneration is not a good authority to follow on such a 
subject. It is quite true that in the Roman Church the 
name ‘‘ Mystjcism’”’ is now almost confined to the mass of 
alleged ‘‘ supernatural phenomena,”’ of which the Lives of 
the Saints are full. Such books as the Abbé Migne’s 
Dictionary of Mysticism, and the works of Gérres, Schram, 
and Ribet, illustrate painfully enough the degradation into 
which Catholic ‘‘ mystical theology’ has fallen. <A still 
lower depth of morbidity is exhibited by some of the 
literary ‘‘ mystics’ like Huysmans, who find in decadent 
Neo-Catholicism more pungent flavours than even lubricity 
can bestow. But this misuse of the word is not English. 
With us, ‘‘ Mysticism ’’ stands for ‘“‘ Mystik ’’ much rather 
than for ‘‘ Mysticismus,”’ and it is an outrage on the great 
mystics to mix them up with Nordau’s gallery of deca- 
dents. In reality, a man of science should be the last to 
attack mysticism; for the mystics, as Prof. Royce of 
Harvard truly says, are ‘‘the only tnorough-going em- 
piricists.”” Plotinus, Suso, Bbhme were men who devoted 
their lives to investigating, by personal experiment, the 
deepest problems of the inner life. Their recorded experi- 
ences are scientific documents of the highest value and 
importance, and the methodical study of such literature 
(Prof. W. James has given us an excellent model in his 
Varieties of Religious Experience) could not fail to produce 
a rich harvest. It is in the domain of psychology, I 
believe, that religion and science will at last find them- 
selves able to co-operate for the improvement of humanity, 
and the psychology of religion is the study of mysticism. 
In conclusion, I call Mr. Legge’s attention to one fact. 
The recently published volume of philosophical essays 
(Personal Idealism), which claims in the preface to 
“continue the Oxford polemic against natwralism,’’ says 
quite consistently (p. 368) ‘‘ Mysticism is the enemy.”’ 
The common enemy of two angry combatants is generally 
the man who could reconcile them if they would listen to 
him.—Yours, &c., 


Hertford College, Oxford. W. R. Ince. 


Sir,—In your issue of last week Mr. Legge institutes a 
comparison between mysticism and science, much to the 
disparagement of the former. He further discusses the 
methods of investigation pursued by each, and points out 
the untrustworthiness (as he thinks) of intuition compared 
with a method of inductive inference. ‘‘ But when exer- 
cised upon what?” we would ask. Of course, it would 
be obviously unprofitable for anyone who was investigating 
ether disturbances, or was engaged in chemical research, 
to attempt to arrive at hypotheses by way of mysticism, or 
(to use Mr. Legge’s expansion of the latter term) to 
imagine that he could ‘detect by intuition relations 
between phenomena not perceptible by the world ‘in 
general, and not otherwise demonstrable.’ But such a 
fact in no way proves the inutility of the intuition method. 
It merely shows the error of any application of it outside 
its proper sphere of action. Mr. Legge, however, appears 
to wish to sweep the whole matter of mysticism on one 
side, as simply an hallucinative weakness due to cerebral 
‘‘arrested development.” And yet it is precisely upon 
our intuitive faculty that we place our most absolute 
reliance in all the important crises of our lives—to say 
nothing of our half unconscious use of it every day of our 
lives. For instance, when a man falls in love, what is it 
but (to use once more Mr. Legge’s definition of mysticism) 
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‘a state of mind following upon emotional excitement 
n which the subject imagines that he can detect by 
intuition relations between phenomena not perceptible to 
the world in general, and not otherwise demonstrable ! ”’ 
\nd yet on this (according to Mr. Legge) unreliable 
evidence we risk our whole future prosperity! Science, 
is such, by its own self-imposed limitations cannot touch 
upon any one of the really vital problems of life in so far 
is offering a solution is concerned. Its sole aim is simply 
to set forth a self-coherent exhibition of the principles 
which hold valid within a certain specific domain 

chemistry, biology, and so forth. It does not profess to 
super-impose any principles, valid throughout the whole 
area of its separate investigations, or to find principles 
that will reconcile all ascertainable phenomena. The 
finding of this ideal unity is left to the wide domain of 
philosophy, and this by no means limits its methods of 
procedure to the local metheds that hold good in the 


individual sciences. All that really interests us in life 


itself —the doctrine of the value of the existent and the value 
of the ‘‘ ought-to-be ’’—all that engrossing field in wsthetics 


and ethies—all these matters are far enough beyond the 
range of the sense-limited methods of science, and can 
only be demonstrated by the more inclusive methods of 
philosophy wherein the part which “ intuition” plays is 
hy no means inc msiderable.— Yours, Xc., 

T. W. Core. 
21, Coleford Road, Wandsworth. 


Sir,— On reading Mr. Legge’s communication of last 
week on ‘‘ Science and Mysticism’”’ I was reminded of the 
late Mr. Ruskin’s definition of ‘‘ appreciation.” I cannot 
at this moment find the passage, but the effect of it may 
be found in the dictionary explanation of the term: ‘‘ To 
set a just price, value, or estimate on”; and I hold that 
in order fairly to criticise it is necessary to appreciate in 
this sense of the word. Appreciation then predicates 
knowledge. But I gather that of true mysticism Mr. Legge 
does but know the name. The loose way in which he 
makes use of the word ‘‘mystic’’ is proof of this. No 
mystic worthy the name is one because of ‘‘ hastily-formed 
mental conclusions.” 

This is not, however, the place nor time to enter into a 
description of mysticism, nor would it be in any degree 
profitable to do so in a controversial spirit. If it is true 
that ‘the wisdom of the world is foolishness with God,”’ 
or in other words, that the teachings of material science 
are unnecessary to the spiritual ego, it is equally true that 
all esoteric teaching is “to the Jews a stumbling-block 
and unto the Greeks foolishness.” 

This is, I know, an irritating position to take up, from 
the material scientist’s point of view. But true spiritual 
science (Vidya) does not clamour for publicity.—Yours, &c., 


A. A. M. 
Hamillan Terrace, N.W. 


The Trial of Joan of Are. 


Sir,—In reply to your correspondent 1). M. J. in your 
issue of September 27th, with regard to the Report of the 
Trial of Jeanne d’Are, I had of course intended to convey 
that no complete translation had ever been issued. Fabre’s 
translation is a very loose version of a part of the whole 
document, while Mr. Douglas Murray’s volume contains 
the complete verbatim reports, with only quite ‘trivial 
repetitions omitted.—Yours, {c., Ww. Heixemany. 

?1, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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G. P. R. James’s Novels. 


Sirn,—We note your comment re G. P. R. James’s 
works, in your issue of the 27th ult. It may interest you 
to know that we have in print, and have always had in 
print for the last ten years, no less than eighteen of 
G. P. R. James’s novels in our sixpenny series.—Yours, 
XC., 

Freverick Warse & Co. 

(‘handos House, Bedford Street, W.C. 


Balaustion or Pompilia. 


Sir,—Balaustion is very charming ; and, like Mr. Stop- 
ford Brooke, I have been in Jove with her for many years. 
But, surely, Pompilia is the crown of all the women created 
hy Browning. Before that ineffable Madonna we bend in 
reverence, confessing a chastity immaculate, a motherhood 
adorable, and a martyrdom sublime. When I procure 
Mr. Brooke’s new volume, I shall turn, first of all, to the 
pages in which he interprets this matchless creation of a 
supreme artist.—Yours, c., 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. Fraxk WALTERS. 


The Sky-lark in Poetry. 


Sir,—-It is not generally known that the great Welsh 
poet Daydd-ap-Gwilym wrote a brief, but highly poetical, 
ode to the sky-lark. I send with this Cliffe’s Notes of 
an Angler, in which a translation is given—I do not 
know how accurate. 

It would be interesting to know if, when Shelley lived 
in Wales, there were any translations of this Welsh poet’s 
work in existence.— Yours, Xc., THomAs PINKERTON. 

Bangor. 


The translation referred to by Mr. Pinkerton is as 
follows :— 


Hail, thou! who singest at Heaven’s gate ! 
Blest chorister of May ! 
Before the throne of Ged elate, 
Who lov’st on joyous wings to soar and play 
With homeless clouds and winds; forerunner of the day ! 


Would T, as thou, up yon steep height 
Could climb as blithe and free; 
View the first blush of morning light, 
Make the pale westering moon my love, and be, 
*Twixt darkness and the dawn—a link of melody. 
No lover of the woods thou art, 
Thou dread’st no archer’s war ; 
Thou dwell’st as Seraphs do, apart ; 
Fill with thy warblings earth and sea, and air, 
And float, the stars among, a spirit and a star. 


Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 157 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best character 
sketch of a living boy, not exceeding 200 words. We award it to 
Mr. Albert Betham, Heath Chambers, West Bromwich. 


SAM. 


Sam, as [ know him, is about thirteen years old and a golf caddie. 
He may be, for ought I know, a talented member of some Board 
school in our town and a shining light in his family home, but to me 
he exists purely and simply as a caddie at our Golf Club. His parents, 
[ conjecture, are not people of a saving nature, for he rejoices in 
trousers of many holes ani boots whose tops have sunk into their 
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toles. But his soul contains no atom of pessimism. Always alert 
and cheerful, he regards himself, I feel sure, as a creation and minion 
of the great God Golf. More than once I have caught him lying 
outrageously about the scores I have made, and many are the 
Vardonesque strokes with which in converse with his fellow-caddies 
his vivid imagination has credited me. If in a stiff encounter I fail 
at a critical hole he throws on me that dumb sympathetic look caught 
sometimes from the eyes of a spaniel who has long known and loved 
you, and at. such moments I feel that I have a faithful henchman 
who will ever sedulously uphold me in spite of all my golfing 
<lepravities, and who will cheerfully and heroically cheat an adversary 
to ensure my: victory, 


Other sketches follow :— 


CECIL. 


He is only six years old, my boy Cecil. “Half man and half 
baby” had been his mother’s description of him any time these four 
years. It is said with an increasing wistfuiness, for thoughts come 
unbidden: of the time when he shall be man indeed, but baby no 
longer. Over his head lies a mass of flaxen hair, a rebellious tuft 
at the crown. His eyes are big and blue, with fluctuating expression. 
Sometimes, in their soft serenity, they make you think of a pictured 
cherub ; again they appear luminous with the daring and the poety 
of the Viking of the Northern Seas. His tolerance of female creation 
is large and bland, but his worship is for his own sex. An elder 
brother, deeply versed in the mysteries of boys’ games, is to him 
hero and exemplar, and he has a discriminating admiration for bis 
father, whose human weaknesses he bas all but fathomed. Gentle- 
ness and tenacity are linkedin his young personality. “A boy's 
thoughts are long, long thoughts,” says Longfellow, and as my boy 
Cecil looks dreamily out of the window, past the trees and the 
birds, I wonder what lies hidden behind his childish eyes. 


Eric. 


Eric is just twelve, and we who know and love the little fellow 
make due allowance for hisirritability, which is the result of super- 
sensitiveness and pent-up emotion, and of a passion, which, when it 
finds a more suitable outlet, will have power to sway the masses, At 
school he is not a favourite except with the small boys, who, together 
with dumb animals, appeal to a tender heart which eagerly responds 
to the cry of the helpless; the big chaps dub him “cockey,” for, 
unfortunately, he is not very strong, and cannot therefore claim by 
might the right to assert his opinions as freely as he does amongst 
his seniors. Like all neurotic children he is a physical coward; he 
dares not go upstairs in the dark, and cries if he bas a pain of any 
kind, but he has more than a child’s share of moral pluck, and he 
will fearlessly stand by a comrade in trouble. He is fond of music, 
of pictures, of books, of the sea, and of the poor; and the People 
will havea Poet in the future to effect Reform if this child prove 
“father of the man.” 


[E. A.B.) 


ALFRED. 


He is eight years old and his name is Alfred. His keen face is the 
dial of a strong will, guided by acute logic. There is almost pathos 
in his determination to pluck out the heart of the mystery of his 
little world. The sea exercises a vast fascination over him. Let him 
wade as far as he dare, then watch his battered boat drifting, drifting 
toward the magic sands, and he will be happy as longasyou will. His 
receptive faculties should carry him far in the race, if his wiry bodily 
frame be nurtured, so as to fight with hardihood through the battle of 
life. The lens of his mind throws every impression slightly out of 
focus with the workaday. With him Robinson Crusoe is real, every 
bird bas its own language, “every flower is an allelujab,” the stars 
are friendly eyes, the sun rejoices as a giant. Ripen his powers of 
mind and body slowly, keep him from the Lethe ttream of enerva- 
tion, feed him with the uncloying food of natural lore, and all things 
pure and holy, and some day the world will not let die the name of 
the man he may become. 


[A. E. C.] 


“* PLATO.” 


**Piato'’ leaves the Times at my -oftice .every mcrning. With 
barely fourteen years to his: credit, be affects the dignity of sixty. 
His father keeps a newspaper shop in the vicinity of City Road, and 
his ambition in life is to become the manager of one of Smith’s 
tookstalls. “Plato” hes ideas concerning journalism. For your 
halfpenny daily he has the most profcund contempt; give him 
something respectable and-solid—the 7imes, cr. at least, the Standard, 
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He revels in the incomprehensible;  five-syllable word delights 
him ; a Latin quotation positively thrills him. True, I once caught 
him looking with apparent interest at Comie Cuts; but presumably 
his perusal was but critical, for he volunteered the remark that he 
**couldn’t see how people could read such stuff, no how’—his scorn 
was superb, overwhelming. “ Plato’’ judges a man by the paper hi 
reads. I remember cnce ordering Pick-Me-Up, and being treated 
with withering contempt fora month. I owe much to “ Plato”; the 
risk of losing his good opinion restricts me to the Times, Spectator, 
and THE ACADEMY—though I sometimes fancy that he considers 
the cover of the last a trifle—well, frivolous. 









[W. P., Brixton. 


Competition No. 158 (New Series). 

WE publish this week a special supplement, containing publishers’ 
announcements for the autumn season. From the lists therein 
printed we ask our readers to pick out what, in their opinion 
promise to be: ‘ 

(a) The two most interesting biographies. 

(v) The two most interesting works of history. 
(c) The two most interesting works of travel. 

(d) The two most interesting religious works. 

(e) The two most interesting novels. 

(f) Tte two most interesting books for children. 

To the competitor whose selection most nearly resembles that pre- 
duced by a collation of all replies received a cheque for a guinea 
will be sent. 


RULES, 


Answers, addressed, “ Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than. the first 
post of Wednesday, 8 October, 1902. Each answer must be.accom- 
panied by the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper. 
or it cannot enter into competition, Competitors sending more 
than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be consi‘ered. 
Contributions to be wriiten on one side of the paper only. 


New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Walker (Rev. W. L.), The Cross and the Kingdom...............ss0055 (Clark) #0 
Blake (Rev. Buchanan), Joseph and Moses...........00cceceecceeeeees ( » ) 40 
Ovenden (Charles T.), The Enthusiasm of Christianity........... (Skeffington) 3 6 


Matheson (George), The Representative Men of the Bible 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 64 
Rosedale (Rey. 17. G.), The Growth of Religious Ideals........... (Gay & Bird) 346 


POETRY, CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES, 


Willis (William), The Shakespeare-Bacon Controversy ........-..6+ (Low) net 34 
Hatch (Beatrice), Scenes from Cranford... ........+.0e0s:eeeeeeeeee (Richards) 2 4 
Dobson (Austin), Side-Walk Studies .........-45. ses0e oe (Chatto & Windus) 64 
Smada (Auguste), Rus Divinum : A Poe a...... 6. ce cece cece ee ee wees (Unwin) 


Symonds (The late John Addington), The Collected 1 « «ms of Roden Noel 
(Kegan Paul) 7 6 


Liudsay (Lady), A Christmas Posy of Carols, Songs, &c....... (Kegan Paul) net 34 
Canton (Williams), The Comrades : Poems, Old anil New -..........- (Isbister) 50 
Woods (Margaret (L.), The Princess of Hanover.......... ..-(Duckworth) net 5 
Campbell (Helen Orr), The Marriage Contract.........0ceeeeeeeeeeeee (Drane) 36 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Alger (John Goldworth), Paris in 1789-94............ pesekocsenedd (Allen) net 10/6 
Merivale (Herman Charles), Far, Stage, and Platform ...(Chatto and Windus) 6/0 
Chignell (Robert), The Makers of British Art: J. M. W. Turner, M. A..(Scott) 
net 3/6 
Kennedy (Admiral Sir William), Sport in the Navy and Naval Yarns 
(Constable). 6/v 


Upten (George P.), Musical Pastels ...... iseaseese eesesaees -».(MeOlurg) net §2°00 

Wiliams (Charles), Hushed Up .......... epee beansesesesgecens (Richards) net 1,0 

Robinson (Lionel G.), edited by, Letters of Dorothea, Princess Lieven, 1812- 
DOE 0:60:00 0005 6600: 6006604s6b00 075404 9060000 0550 KES 040008 (Longmans) net 14/0 
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NEW BOOKS RLCEIVLD—xanli. wel, NEW BOOKS RECE[VED—continued. 
Gardiner (Edmund G.), The Story of Florence........ce..scceeeceee (Dent) net 19/6 JUVENILE. 
Wiedemann (A.), Popular Literature in Ancient Egypt ............... (Nutt) 1/0 
Davis (Richard Harding), Captain Macklin ...........-.seeee0e (Heinemann) 6/0 Kipli _—— opnet : ‘hi , ill 6/0 
avis “ » : ¥ pling (Rudyard), Just So Stories for Little Children........ ...-(Macmillan) 6/ 
ae a =), ‘ wes Bm Fag A Pare xeonen seapeote ash ask Hutchin.oa) net 0/7 Pickering (Edgar), True to the Watchword...........s.ceseeeeeeeees (Warne) 3/6 
right (Arnold) and Emith (Philp), Parltamcnt, Past and Present ” Clark (Capt. Charles), An Antarctic Queen ............ Rissiakeswnene ( 5/0 
Potter (Bestrix), Tue Tale of Peter Rabbit .............0.eeeeeee (War ne) net 1/6 
Meade (L. T.), Girls of the Forest ..........cssccccesceescseeeececs a "4 
ail : ‘ “eee Fenny (G. Manville), Stan Lymn ......00...cccccccvcscscoceccces oof ” os 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. Horne (Andrew), Jack and Black.......c.scccsccccscecccccecccecs ( me 3/6 
ID ER OR, croc cccsctcsccsescctesesscsooenség ( ) 3/6 
Bosanquet (Helen), The Strength of the Peuple ............65 (Maemillan) net 8'6 Penrose (Mrs. H. H.), Chubby: A Nuisance .........+...eeeeeeeee (Longmans) a6 
Lawrence (Edmund), Theology and Exact Science......... (Sim; kin Marshall) 3,6 Church (ev. A. J.), Stories of Charlemagne .........2 .seccceeeenee (Seeley) 4 
Dimbleby (J. R.), The Date of Creation ............cccccscccccccccece (Nister) 6,0 Roberts (E. P.), The Adventures of Captain John Smith ...... (Longmans) net 5) 
Day (David T.), Mit.eral Resources of the United S ates Leighton (Robert), The Boys of Waveney ......:...+++ ecccccccece (Richards) 6/0 
(Government Printing OMce, Washington) Appleton (Honor C.), The Bad Mrs. Ginger .........0eeeeeeeeeeeeee ( ) 1/8 
Opper (F.), Our Autediluvian Ancestors..........sscseeceeeeeees (Pe 2a1s0n) net 7/6 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
NEW EDITIONS. 
Eckenstein (Lira) Through the Casentino.,.........6ceeeseeeeeee (Dent) nes 2/6 
stin (Maj . H.), An.ong § © 1 Giants in Equs ia “ _ . — . 
Austin (Major H. H.), An.ong Swamps auc iants in Equatorial en oan tm Fielding (Henry), The Temple Fielding : Tom Jones. 4 Vols...... (Dent) nct ¢/0 
: ” ” - Amelia, 3 Vols..... «oC ow )met 46 
Maspero (G.), Manual of E zyptian Archwology ........cccccscscevees (Grevel) 
Sterne (Laarence), A Sentimental Journey through France and Ttaly (Sands) 2/6 
Lonsdale (Sophia), The English Poor ee Se Oe (Kin>)net 1/0 
EDUCATIONAL, Browne (Sir Thomas), Religio Medici (Bibelots) ..... Sovcese (Gay & Bird) net 2/6 
Skeat (Rev. Walter W.), re-edited by, The Lay of Havelock the Dame 
(Clarendon Press) 4/6 ART. 
Middleton (G.) and Souter (A.), Livy, Book XXVIITL............. _— kwood) 1/6 
Wilson (K. P.) O'cero—Pro Lege Manilia and Pro Archia........ ») 2/6 : : FE Wy » ~ ‘ 
Low (W. H.), and Briggs (John), Matriculation English Course ........ (Clive ) 3/6 Black (Clementina), Popular Library of Art : Frederic Walker (Duckworth) net 2/0 
MISCELLANEOUS. PERIODICALS. 
Whittington (Dick), The Cat Manual .........ccccccccccccccccs (Newnes) net 1/6 Cornhill, Century, Temple Bar, St. Nichclas, Macmillan’s, School World, Ainslee’s 
Mitchell (Wim.), How to Play Billiards ...........eccccccccccece (Everett) net 0/6 Empire Review, Windsor, English Illustrated, Home Arts and Craits, Le sure 
Saundby (lohert), Medical Ethics ......cccccccccscscssce ceccecs (Wright) net 3/6 Hour, New Liberal Review, Pearson’s, Lady’s Realm. East of Asia, Hibbert 
ny Calas SOD GUE Ucn bk Gsceecccasesendeeeteeeesaéecanaeal (Sands) 3/6 Journal, Monthly Reviews, “Contemporary R-view, Connoisseur, Sile Prices 


Hochfeld (Margarete von), Fifty-two Cheery Chats for Wives and Mothers 


(Houlston) net 2/6 
(Pitman) net 2/0 
5 


Playgoer, United Service, Scribner's, Antiquary, Genealogical, Blackwvod’s, 








Harris (J. Henry), The Young Journalist.............ceesedeees 
Pe Bee Bale OE WOO GAGE, BE S0. oo vapecccnccnscunesesccdeceseses (Stock) net 0 
Murray (Dr. James A. I1.), edited by, A New English Dictionary on Historical ——_———— ae 
Principtes, Q..cccccccccesccccecs UERo 0050 6060560000006866 (Clarenden Press) 2/6 
WHAT’S ON? IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


W. THACKER & CO. 


TACTICS: as Applied to Schemes. 
By MAJOR J. SUERSTON, Third Bilition, Edited by 
L. J, SUADWELL, D.A.A.G. for Instruction. 9 maps. 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 


WARFARE. By Mijor Ll. J. SHADWELL. An 
Appendix to “ Tactics: as applied to Schemes,” by 
Major J. Sherston. 


CLOWES’ NAVAL POCKET- 


BOOK, Edited by L. G. CARR LAUGHTON. 
The most valuab'e Work of Reference 
containing a full List of Battleships, Tronclads, Gun- 
Terpedo Boats, a List of Dry Docks, 
other valuable information concerning all the 
World. Seventh Year of Issue, corrected 
Cloth 16mo, [Ready shortly, 





1902. 
now available, 


boats, Cruisers, * 
and 
Navies of the 
to Sept. 1902, 


THE MANAGEMENT OF 


CHILDREN IN INDIA. By Dr. BE. A. Biren. 


Fourth Edition. Crown &vo, cloth, L0s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF CHINA. 


By D. 0. BouLGER, Author of “ Chinese Gordon,” 
“Sir Stamford Rattles,” &c., &c. A New Edition, re- 


5s. net, 


vised and brought up todate. Containing chapters 
on the recent Concessions to the European Powers. 
Illustrated with Portraits and Maps. 2 vols., demy 
Svo, 24s. 

FLORA SIMLENSIS. A IHand- 
book of the Flowering P.ants«f Simla and the neigh 
bourhood, By Col. Sir H Collett, K.C.B., F.LS, 200 


Illustrations in text,cndamap. lds, 


REPRESENTATIVE  IN- 
DIANS. By G. VP. Pillai. Edition, enlarged, 


vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


2nd 


with additional Lives 


W. THACKER & CO., 2, CREED LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


| 
| 
| 


WHERE TO GO? 
WHAT TO SEE? 


'“DEBRETT’S 





OMIN 
EVENTS,” 


SIXPENCE NET. 


Messrs. Dean & Son, Limited, publishers of 
“ DEBRETT’S PEERAGE,” Xc., issue under the 
above title a Monthly Calendar of everything 
going on. Social Fixtures and Fashionable 
Weddings are duly announced, while special 
pages detail “ What’s On” at the Theatres and 
other places of amusement, and the coming 
events as regaris Racing, Hunting, Athletics, 
and other Sports, Public Ceremonies, &c, 





The Work is attractively printed in the best 
on excellent paper, and appropriately 


style, 
while the cover is gold-blocked on a 


illus’ rated, 
duplex-coated paper. 
At all Stationers’ and Bookseiiers’, 
To be seen at all Fashionable Clubs, Hotels, 
and Restaurants. 


London: DEAN & SON, Ltd., 
** De»rett’s Peerage” Offices, 
160a, Fleet Street, E.C. 








THe FLEMING H. REVELL 


COMPANY, 
of New York, Chicago, and Toronto, having 
OPENED OFFICES in Lendon . and 


Edinburgh, their Publications will now be 





obtainable through any Bookseller, Des- 
criptive Catalogue post free. 
THOSE BLACK DIAMOND MEN: a Tale 


of the Anthrax Valley. By WILLIAM F. GIBBONS. 


Ilu-trated, cloth. 6s. 


MY HOST, THE ENEMY, AND OTHER 


TALE>: Sketches of Life and Adventure on the 
Botder Line of the West. Ky FRANKLIN WELLS 
CALKINS. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, gilt top, 6°. 


MUSINGS BY CAMP-FIRE AND WAY- 
SIDE. By W. ©. Ga), Deckie-elge paper. !llus- 
trated by duo- ‘prints from Photo: graphs taken by the 


Author Rich cover design. 5s. net. 
THE LITTLE GREEN GOD. By Mrs. 
CAROLINA ATWATEK WASON Clot, 2s. @d. net. 


AUNT ABBY’S NEIGHBOURS. | By 


ANNIE TRUMb6ULL SLOsSON, Atthor of “ Fishin’ 
Jimmy.” Freely Decorated ani I!lns rated. '2<, 6d. net. 


BIBLE CRITICISM AND THE AVERAGE 
MAN. By HOWARD AGNEW JOHASTON, D.D.; New 
York. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF JESUS IN SOME 
aire Chak se cee STROH 


'A COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF SYN- 


ONYMS AND ANTUNY MS; or.Synon) ms and Words 
of Opposite Meaning. By Rt. Rev. SAMUEL FALLOWS, 
A.M., D.D. Cioth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PSALMS OF DAVID. Including 16 
full-page Ii uscrations and wumerous decorations in 
the text depicting the life of David as Shepher:', Poet, 
Warrior, and King. By LOUIS \H*AD together with 
an In*roductory Study by NEWELL DWiGeut HILLis. 
E tition de Luxe—-pecially embos-ed, demy 8vo, cloth 
extra. in box. 10s. net. 


LON DON : 21, Paternoster Squire, E.C, 
EVI\BURGH : 30, St. Mary Sirest. 
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New Popular Novels 


To be published in the Autumn 1902. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 





An Egyptian Tragedy. By RICHARD 
HENRY SAVAGE, Author of “ ae. to Bay,” “In 
the House of his Friends,” &c. 

Set to Partners. By GERTRUDE WARDEN, 
Author of “A Syndicate of Sinners,” “Scoundrel or 
Saint?” &c. 

The Coachman wjth Yellow Lace. 
By CHARLES HANAN, Author of “The Captive of 
Pekin,” “ Castle Oriol,” &c. 

Between the Dark and the Daylight. 
By RICHARD MAKSB, Author of * The Beetle.” 

The Magic of Rome. By Lucas CLEEVE, 
Author ot “As the Twig is Bent,” “ Mary Anne of 
Parchment Buildings,” &c. [ Ready. 


Not in Fellowship. By “ ALIEN,” Author 
of * The Unto d Half,.”’ * Another Woman’s Territory.” 

Coronation Mysteries. By 
HILL, Author of “ The Queen of the Night, 
of the Court,” &c. 


In False Attire. By G. Norway, Author 
of * Falsely Accused,” “ A Dangerous Conspirator,” &c 


The Kingdom that never Came. By 
G. BERE-FURD FITZ .ERALD, Author of “ The Minor 
Canon,” &e. 

The Rector’s Tem 
LODGE, Author of * Th- 

The host’s Revenge. 
SHERARD, Author fof “The Iron Cross,” 
Niemand,” &c. 

Friendly Foes. 
Author of “ Citoyeune Jacqueline,” 

The Commandant. By ERNEST GLAN- 
VILLE, Author of “The Despatch Rider,” &c. 

The Dream of Her Life. By Mrs. LeiTu- 
ADAMS (Mra De Courcy Laffan), Author of “A 
Garrison Komance,” * Bonnie Kate,” &c. 

A Coin of Edward VII. By Ferereus 
HuME, Author of *‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” 


The Track of the Storm. By Dora 
RUSSELL, Author of “ Footprints in the Snow.” 


tation. By Mis. E. 


Mystery of Monks wood,” &c. 


By Ropert H. 


* Jacob 


By SARAH TYTLER, 
* Rival Claimants.” 


The Romance of Twin Daughters. | 


By R. St. JOHN CORBET, Author of “Tue Burden of 
an Honour,” “ The Canon’s Daughter,” &c. 


T’other Dear Charmer, and other 
Stories. By HELEN MATHERs, Author of “ Comin’ 
thro’ the Rye,” “ Venus Victrix,” &c. 

The Adventures of a Micro-Man. By 
EDWIN PaLLENDVER, Author of * Acruss the Zodiac. ™” 


The Forest Prince. Bv Kryan W. Warp, 
Author of “Sir George de Skeffington,” &c, 


Marina de laRey. By CHARLOTTE Moor, 
(* Colonia ”’). 

A Double Revenge. By L. T. MEADE, 
Author of * Through Peril for a Wife,” &c. 


A Dutch Household. By JoHanna VANn 
WoUD8, translated by A. Broadwood (this novel has 
run inty seven editions in Hollana). 


Lost in the Fog. By T. W. 
Author of “ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke,” &c. 


A New Novel. By J. McLaren CopBan, 


Author of “The League of the Covenant,” “Tue 
Golden Tvoth,” &e. | 
THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 
The Whims of Erasmus. By W. 


CARTER PL«TTs, Autwr of “The Tuttlebury 
Tales,” &c., with specially designed pictorial cover. 

Leila’s Lovers. By Surgeon-Major H. M. 
GuRENHOW, Author of “The Emperor's Design,’ 
“Brenua’s Experiment,” &c. 

With Sword and Banner. By C. A. 
WENTWOKTH EnCK, Author of “A Gentleman of 
the Nineteenth Century,” &c. 


My Double, and oth: r Stories, 
WHITETHORN, 


By Marcus 


London : 
DIGBY, LONG & Co., 18, Bouverie Street, E.C. 


SPEIGHT, 
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Just Out. By GEORGIANA M. FORDE. 
Crown 8vc, cloth, price 2s. 6a. 
Secend Udition, the first having been ver’ rapidly exhausted. 


With Preface by the Rev. CANON BENHAM. 
A GOODLY HERITAGE. The very simplest 


History of our Churen that has yet been wr tten. 
The Rev. CANON BENHAM writes: “I d light in this 
book, and thank the author for it, for, indeed, 1 do not 
know another work which is so likely to win the attention 


of the young, or to give them a true notion of what the | 


Catholic Church is.” 

The Rev. Dr. T. BELCHER writes : “IT have never met 
with any equal to it asa really simple History of the Church 
of England, and it is as pleasant to read asa novel of Dickens 
or Thackeray, while its historicu state ‘ments are quite 
accurate and are neither maid nor tedious.” 


Just Out. By the Rev. C. C. ATKINSON, D.D., 
eble College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


A HANDBOOK FOR WORSHIPPERS AT. 


MATTINS AND EVENSONG. 


This volume will be found very useful to put into the 
hands of Churchgoers, especially those who are irregular or 
careless, 
to those who dvubt the need of worship, the efficacy of 


prayer and the ee of the Bible. 


HEADON | 
”“ Sentence | 


By the Rev. G. H. JOHNSON, M. re formerly Vicar | 


of Hanney Wantage ; and now Chaplain of Monaco. 
This Day. Crown ®vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


WHAT AM I TO BELIEVE ? 


This book is an attempt to answer in simple language 
the ques ion “ “hat is the ‘authority’ which the Chureh 
ew chim ‘in controversies of faith’?” It exposes in a 
plain but friendly manner -ome of the m‘stakes which are 
frequently made as to Catl« lic teaching and prac’ ice ; and 
being written in a style mo-t conciliatory towards those who 
differ from the writer. is wo.thy of a patient and carcful 


| ‘peru-al. 


By the Rev. “HERBERT POLE, M ° 
Author of “The Church of England: its Catholicity and 


Continuit:.” 
This Day. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER: 
Its Scriptural Foundation and its Suitability to the 
Needs of Publ ec Worship. 

The obj+ct of the book is to show that the teaching and 
creeds of the Prayer Book are bused on Scripture, and how 
the Prayer Book systematically teaches the New Testament 
and is a guide to its interpretation, and how it incule tes 
the doctrines of the Bible. 1t keeps in mind throughout 
the arguments of opponents of the Prayer Book, aud is 
designed chiefly for thos. who are not acquainted with 
Pra) er Book Teaching. 


New Book by the Rev. CHARLES T. OVENDEN, D.D. 
Canon o: 8. Patrick, Dublin, and Rector of Enniskille n; 
Author of “In the Day of Trouble,” “To Whom Shall We 
Go,” &e. 

This Day. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


THE ENTHUSIASM OF CHRISTIANITY. 


A Study of the Higher Life. 


In this book the main suject discussed’ is the inner 


motive of those who desire to follow the Master through 


various phas s of life, not from a desire for reward. but 
rather from an intense and enthusiastic feeling of loyalty 
and devotion to Him, and His work in the 1 world, 


New Sermons by y CANON JOHN HUNTLEY SKRINE, 
Author of * Saints and Werthies,” &e, 
This Day. C own Svo. cloth, price 3s. Cd. 


THE MOUNTAIN MOTHER. Thirty Glen- 
alinond sermens, Which were originally addressed 
to School Boys. Tuey include several ‘or the Church 
Se»sons, and others on general practical subjects— 
“The Temper,” “ The Tungue,” “ Bullyicg,” “ School 
Friendships ” &c., &e. 


Just Out. 
By the Rev. J. EDWARD VAUX, M.A., F.S.A. 
Second Edition, :evis da: o much enlarged. 
Large Crown Svv, cloth, 500 pages, price ¢s. 


‘CHURCH FOLK LORE. A Record of some | 


Post-Keformation Usages in the English Church, 
now mustly obsclete. | 

Th's extremely interesting book is quite unique, and | 
conta ns the result of many years study ot and inquiry into 
local Engtis Church customs. many of which have never 
before been described. All are curious, and many quaint 
and immensely interesting. By far the larger number of | 
these usages have quite died out. and remain only in the 
memor, of old people who must themselves svon pass away. 
Hence the i» portance of placing them on permauent 
record, which is the object of this volame. 

“ One who dips into this book is rewarded at every turn, 
and owes.a debt af gratitude to Mr. Vaux for the diligence 
and tact which he has brought to Ins labour of love.” 
Academy. 

“ There is a mine of revelation in the book.” 
Gazette, 


"— Westminster 
~ LONDON 
SKEFFINGTON & SON, 
Publishers to His Majesty the King. 


163, PICCADILLY, W. | 


It suggests answers, from the modern standpoint, | 


| THOMAS ASSHETON SMITH; or the Kemi- 
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Cables and ogy : “ACCOUTRED, LONDON.” 
Telephone : No. 4719 GERRARD,» 


"R.A, EVERETT & CO.’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 1902-1903. 


A New Series of Books for 
Boys and Girls. 
& ENTITLED 
THE “ DASH AND DARING” LIBRARY. 
Edited by ALFRED H. MILES 
(Editor of the A 1 RECITERS, the 52 SERIES, 
c., &c.), 
Large Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations. 
|1. THE MERRY MIDDIES OF “THE EN- 


|" CHANTRESS,” A-:D THER SLORIES OF 
COAS|(GUAKDs AND SMUGGLERS, By Lieut. 


ther Writers. 
NAVAJOS 


CHARKLE> BRAND, R.N., and « 

2. CAPTURED THE 
INDIANS, AND OTHER STORIES By Capt. 
CuKTI-, U.S A,, and other Wii ers. 

3. A HOMELY HEROINE, AND OTHER AD- 
Vi NTURVUS STUOKIE-~. By FRANK R. STOCKTON, 
FRANCES GERAKD, Mrz. CRAIK. &c. 

4.THE STORY OF STORIES FOR CHIL- 
DREN. By J.B. TAYLOR. With 6 Lliustracions by 
GORGE ORUIKSHANK. (A Reprint of the scarce 
Original Edition.) 


EVERETT’S NEW 1/- LIBRARY OF 
| POPULAR AUTHORS. 


| Messrs. EVERETT & Co. have the pleasure to 
| announce a New Series of SHILLING Works of 
Fiction by Povular Authors. 
Illustrated Wrappers, 1s. In cloth, gilt extra, 2s, 
DUCHESS! A Trivial Narrative. By W. R. H. 
TROWBRIDGE, Author of * Letters of her Mother to 
E.izabeth,” ** The Grandmother's Advice to Elizabeth,” 
&e, [Ready 
| ROUND THE WORLD WITH A MILLION- 
AIRE. 1B) BAsiIL ‘10Z+R. [Readn. 
THE TWILLFORD MYSTERY. By G. Firtn 
S oN. Author ot * the Last Lemurium” &e, 
ON THE PROMENADE DECK. By TorIN 
BuaiR, Author o. “ bpuutettes,” * Beiiuda,” &e, 
\ovember. 
A GIRL IN LONDON. STRANGE 
WINTER. 
A SON OF THE FLEET. By MAnry E KENNAnp, 
uthor of “ Lhe Girt in che Brown Hab.t,” &c 
CAMP FIRE SKETCHES. By A.G. Haves. War 
Correspond nt Auchoro. * Campaign Pictures,” * The 
Viking Strain,” &c. 
Novels by the best Authors will be added to the Series in 
due course. 


|o 


By JouUN 


BROADLAND SPORT. Second Eilition. Demy 8vo 
with 1zv lilustrations, cloth, gilt tep, 12s. 6d net. 
Written and I lustratea by NICHOLAS EVERITT, 
Author of “Shots from a Lawyer's Gun.” 


EVERETT’S NEW 38. Go. NOVELS BY 
POPULAR AUTHORS. 


In course of Publication, Crown 8vo, taudsomely bound, 
cloth extra 

A ROUMANIAN VENDETTA. 
SYLVA” (the Queen of Ketmania). 

THE GENTLEMEN FROM GOODWOOD. 
E. H. ¢ — KR, Author of “Mr, 
market.” 

IN ROYAL ‘COLOURS. 
Derby. By NAT GO LD, 

A SPORTSWOMAN’S LOVE LETTERS. 
Fourth Edit on. By Fox Rts-ELL, Auchor of 
“Colo: el Botcherby,.” * Outridd n,” &c. 

MENTIONED IN DESPATCHES. A brilliantly 
written Book of Dees ot V.lour: by British Soldiers. 
By TORIN BLAIR, Author of “ Epaulettes,” &c. 


EVERETT’S NEW 6s. WORKS BY 
POPULAR AUTHORS. 


In course of Publicstion, Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 

A SON OF MARS. By Major AnTUUR Guirrirus 
Auth  r of *Cnromeles of Newgate,” &c. 

RICHARD BRICE, ADVENTURER. by 
CUARLES JUNOK, Author of “ Lead Men’s Tales,” &c. 

THE DAUGHTERS OF JOB. By * DARLEY 
1 ALK,” Author of “The Village blacksmith,” &c, 

| THE VIKING STRAIN. 4 reali-tic Novel. By 
A. G. HALE-, War Correspondent, Author of “Cam- 
paign Pictures,” &c. Hu trated by S!1 ANLEY L. WOOD, 


By “CARMEN 


By 
Blake of New- 


A Story of the Coronation 


niscences «f a Fauwous Fox Hunter. By ate J. EL 
EARD!LEY-WILMOT, Bart. 
A New Euditiou, with an Introduction by Sir HERBERT 


| Maxw ELL, M.:’. Lilustrate d with numerous Engravings. 


London : B. A. EV ERE r T & CO.,, 


| Publishers and‘ Experters, 42 Esskx* ST., STRA ND, W.c. 
j A ; 
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The Academy aid Literature. 


4 October, 1902. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 


Taken from tie Four Gospels with Notes and Explanatory Drawings by J. JAMEs Tissor. 
Royal dto, cloth boards, £3 3s, net ; morocco, £5 5s. net. 


Mrs. Artuur BELL. 


Notes Translated by 


This Work contains over 509 Illustratiozs, printed in many colours, forming one of the most Attractive Books ever published on the 
t ‘ 5 


subject. The price has been reduced by one-half for a limited time. 


The Guardian says :—* We wish that every clergyman could possess the book.” 


THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION—EGYPT AND 
CHALDAA. Fonrth Edition. Revised and enlarged by Prof. MASPERO. 
Edited by the Kav. Prof. SAyce. Translated by M. L. MCCLURE. With Map 
and over 470 Illustrations, including 3 Coloured Pla‘es. Demy 4to, cloth, 
bevelled boards, 24s. ; half-morocco (bound by Riviere), 482. i 


This, the fourth of the English Editions of “ Les Origines,” has been thoroughly 
revised by the author, who has incorporated into it the results of recent. research 
in Egypt and Mesopotamia and submitted at the same time the theories founded 
on these results to a searching criticism. This work and the two succeeding 
volumes, it may be safely said, are the most important contributions which have 
ever appeared on the early history of Egypt and Me-opotamia. | 


THE STRUGGLE OF THE NATIONS (Egypt, Syria, and 
Assyria). By Prof. MASPER®O. Edited by the Rev. Prof. SAYCE. Translate: 
by M. L. McCLURE. With Maps, Three Coloured Plates, and over 400 Ilus- 
trations. Demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 25s. (half-morocco 
(bound by Riviere), 50s. 

“The translation by M. L. MeClure is in both cases excellent. Professor 
Muaspero’s presentation of the new learning is at once cminently popular and 
attractive.’— Times, 

“ The author has throughout attempted té reproduce for us the daily life of the 
various peoples of whom he treats, and in this he has succeeded admirably.”— 

Academnu, 


THE PASSING OF THE EMPIRES. 850 B.C.-330 B.C. 
By Prof. MASPERO. Edited by the R-v. Prof. SAYCB. Translated by M. L. 
MCCLURE. With Maps, Three Coloured Plates, and numerous Illustrations 
Demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 25s. ; balf-morocco (bound 
by Riviere). 50s. 

“Scholars, as well as unlearned seekers after unbiassed facts, owe M. Maspero 
und Mrs, McClure a deep debt of gratitude.”—s/. James's Gazette. 
“ An interesting book, and one which will give the reader a good general view of 

#« most eventful period in the history of the world.”"— Nature. 

“ For some time it must form the standard work upon the sabject.”— 
all Mall Gazette. 


“The work is beautifully produced, and the hundreds of ilustrations are in the 
highest style.” — Daily Chronicle, 


SAINT BERIN, THE APOSTLE OF WESSEX. Tie 


History, Legends and Traditions of the Beginning of the West Saxon Church. 
By the Rev. JOUN EDWARD FIELD, M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
HISTORICAL RECORDS AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. 
By THkorniLus G. PINCHES, LL.D., M.R.A.S. With several Illustrations. 
Large post 8vo. Jn the Press, Cloth boards, 7s, 6d. 


DIOCESAN HISTORIES: LLANDAFF. By the Rev. E. J. 
NEWELL, M.A. With Map, feap. 8vo, cloth bogrds, 3s éd. 
| An addition to this Series, which will embrace, when completed, every diocese in 
Kngland and Wales, and will furnish, it is expected, a perfect Library of English 
Ecclesiastical History. Each Volume is complete in itself, and the possibility uf 
repetition bas been carefully guarded against. ]} 4 


IS THERE A RELIGION OF NATURE? Lectures de- 


livered in St. Paul's Cathedral, January, 1902. By the Rev. P. N. WAGGETrT, 
M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 61. 


TO WHOM SHALL WE GO? An Examination of some 
Difficulties presented by Unbelief. By the Rey. C.T. OVENDEN, D.D. Small 
pest Svo, cloth boards, 22, 6c, 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS, SERIOUS AND OTHERWISE. 
By the late Rev, G. 8. REANEY. With an Introduction by the Ven. Archdeacon 
SINCLAIR, Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. By the Rev. F.C. WoopHovse, 
= os — of “ The Life of the Soul in the World.”. Crown &\0, cloth 
wards, 3s. 6 


THE “TE DEUM.” Its Structure and Meaning and Musical 
Setting and Rendering Together with a Revised Latin Test, Notes, and 
Translation. By the Right Rev. Joun Worpswoarrs, DD, Bishop of 
Salisbury. Small post 8vo, cloth, 6d. 

CAEDMON. The First English Poet. By Ropert TATE GAsKIN. 
Second Edition, Revised. Crown &vo, paper cover, Is. 

ON AGNOSTICISM, Replies to the late Professor HUXLEY, 


P.RS., by the Rev. HENRY WaAck, D.D., Prepandary of St. Paul's ; Rec 
- oo - . . oaMes - St. te 8; to t 
St. Michael's, Cornhill. Medium 8vo, paper cover, 6d. oom 


THE REVISED VERSION OF HOLY SCRIPTURE 
~ my Bs = Right Rev. C.J. ELLicort, D.D, Bishop of Gloucest« r. 
Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


London : Northumbeplaad Avenue, W.C., 43, Queen Victoria St., B.C. 


HADITH AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. Essay on the 
Hadith an! New Testament from Muhammadanische Studien, Vol. IT., by 
Prof. IGNAZ GOUDZINER, of Budapest. Translated by F. M. Y. Small 
post 8vo, cloth boards, 6d. 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS. A Homily of Clement of 
Alexandria, entitled * Who is the Rich Man that is being Saved?” By the 
Rev. P. MORDAUNT BARNARD. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE HERBERT, OF BEMERTON. 
By the late Rev. Joun J. DANIELL. New Edition, with Addenda, Portruit, 
and Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth boards, 5s, 


GRIFFITH JONES, OF LLANDDOWROR. Life and 


Times of. By the Rev. DAVID JONES, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boarda, 5s. 


HOLY WEEK ADDRESSES. Given in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
during Holy Week, 1902, by the Right Rev. the Loxp Bishop OF LONDON 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, !s. 6d. 


THE APPARENTLY DIMINISHING USE OF THE 
BIBLE BY PEUPLE GENERALLY. By the Rev. E. HAnRIs, D.D. Small 
post Svo, paper cover, 1d. 

ANGLO-SAXON CORONATION FORMS, AND THE 
WORD PROTESTANT IN THE CORONATION OATH. An Address by 
the Right Rev. G. F. BROWNE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Bristol. Small post 8vo, 
paper cover, 3d. 

CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. A Concise 
Instroction on. By WILLIAM Crise, B.D., sometime Archdeacon of 
Bloemfonte'n. Revised Edition. Small post 8vo, paper cover, 4d. 


CHRISTIANITY AND INDIAN NATIONALITY. A 
Sermon preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral, April, 1901, by JAMFS MACARTHUR, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Bombay. Small post 8vo, paper cover, 3d. 


OFFICIAL AND LAY WITNESS TO THE VALUE OF 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. By the Rev. G. LONGRIDGE, of the Community of 
the Resurrection. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 6d. 


THE SERVICES RENDERED BY SCIENCE TO 
RELIGION. By the Rev. C. H. BAstn WoopD, M.A. Smail post 8vo, paper 
cover, 2d. 

PARISH PRIEST OF THE TOWN. Lectures delivered 
in the Divinity School, Cambridge, by the Right Rev. J.Gorr, D.D. New anil 
Revised Edition. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Tssued under the auspices of the above Society. 


LXV. TYPICAL ENGLISH CHURCHMEN. = From 
Parker to Maurice. A Series of Lectures edited by the Rev. W. E. OOLLINS, 
M.A. Demy 8ve, cloth 7s, 6d. 

{The great men in this collection are selected as typical, and their lives are 
written by sympathetic authors, The series include Matthew Parker, Richard 
Hooker, William Chillingworth, James Usher, John Bramhall, Jeremy Taylor, 
Gilbert Burnet, Joseph Butler, William Warburton, Charles Simeon, Henry 
Phillpotts, and Frederick Denison Maurice.) 

LXVI. CHRISTIANITY—WHAT IS IT? Small post 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s, 

LXVII. THE CORONATION CEREMONIES. Sugzes- 
tions for the Reconstruction of. A Paper read before St. Paul's Ecclesiological - 
Society on December 11, 1901. ‘Together with a Revised Form and Order of 
the Coronation Service of the Kings and Queens of Englan?. Ry L. G. 
WicKHAM LEGO, B.A. With Plan showing the arrangement of the [aterior 
of Westminster Abbey for the Coronation. Demy 8vo, paper cover, td. 


LXVIII. THE USE AND ABUSE OF ISOLATED 
FACTS in CONTROVERSY. By the Rev. T. A. LACEY, M.A. Small post 8vo, 
paper cover, Id. 

LXIX. THE ROYAL SUPREMACY OVER THE 


wpeut of FRANCE at the TIME of the GREAT REVOLUTION, 178). 
By the Rev. T. I. BALL. mall post Svo, paper cover, 3d. 


LXXI. THOMAS BECKET. A Iecture by the Rev. W. E. 


COLLINS, M.A. Small post Sve, paper cover, 3:1. 


1 Complete List af the Cisrce’ Historical Societa’s Publications may be had on 
iP , Cas © ¢ : 
application, 


Briggton: 129, North St, 
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